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Brunner and Luther 
on Scriptural Authority 


By H. ARMIN MOELLERING 


N its struggle with Roman Catholicism the Reformation made 
its appeal from tradition and an authoritatively interpreting 
Church to the Scriptures. This basic approach of the Reformers 

is obvious and universally recognized. Some writers, nonetheless, 
have failed to note the complete cleavage between Romanism and 
the Reformers at this point.’ Emil Brunner sees clearly that what- 
ever the token deference of Rome to the authority of Scripture may 
be, in point of fact Rome forsakes Scripture and rests her authority 
in the interpretive and teaching office of the Church. Rome operates 
with “die massgebende Autoritaet der kirchlichen Schriftausle- 


gung. © 
I. REJECTION OF VERBAL INSPIRATION AND CLAIM 
TO AFFINITY WITH LUTHER 


Brunner does not wish to fall prey to the mistake of Rome. 
Rather he purports to represent and follow the example of the 
Reformers in grounding doctrine on the Scriptures. At the same 
time he rejects the orthodox doctrine of verbal inspiration with 
sharp condemnation. “Die absolute Auszeichnung des sprachlichen 
Wortes, der Bibel, wie sie in der traditionellen Gleichung Bibel- 
wort = Gotteswort geschieht — oder doch wenigstens immer wieder 
zu geschehen droht —, waere ein Verstoss gegen das zweite Gebot; 
Kreaturvergoetterung, Bibliolatrie.” * 

In claiming the Reformers for his position, Brunner admits that 
Calvin gives him difficulty. “Calvin liebt es, von den oracula Dei 
zu sprechen und verwendet mit Vorliebe die Vorstellung vom goett- 
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lichen Diktat.”* Brunner appeals to the Reformers of the first 
generation, Luther and Zwingli, who in his opinion penetrated to 
the proper understanding of Scriptural authority, whereas Melanch- 
thon, Calvin, and Bullinger are too much given to the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration. Since Brunner’s special appeal is to Luther, it 
is with Luther that the investigation must concern itself. 


Here an ominous difficulty is encountered. The scholars, as is 
well known, are in disagreement concerning Luther's view of Scrip- 
tural authority.” Their varied opinions are helpful. in alerting the 
student for a critical approach to Luther’s own words, which must 
be determinative in the evaluation of Brunner’s understanding of 
Luther on this critical point. 


II. BRUNNER’S CONCEPT OF SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY 
CONTROLLED BY THOUGHT OF “WAHRHEIT ALS BEGEGNUNG” 


Brunner is concerned with rescuing theology from the equally 
fallacious extremes of objectivism and subjectivism. At its worst 
the objectivizing of theology is seen in Romanism, where the truth 
becomes a quantity manipulated by the Church. But subjectivism, 
with its exposure of the truth to the ravages of individual caprice, 
is to be rejected with equal emphasis. Brunner believes he has 
found the solution in his concept of “Wahrheit als Begegnung.” © 


This basic principle has become a formative factor in his entire 
theological presentation. In the foreword to Volume Two of his 
Dogmatik, Brunner mentions that when he visited in the United 
States shortly after the publication of the first volume of his 
Dogmatik, a colleague expressed the desire that the new insights 
of the book Wahrheit als Begegnung be applied to a presentation 
of the entirety of Christian doctrine. The proposed three volumes 
of Brunner’s Dogmatik, two of which have now appeared, are to 
mark an attempt in this direction. Brunner regards as false the 
antithesis: Liberalism vs. Orthodoxy. It is his fear that the redis- 
covery of the Biblical truth on the part of the “dialectical theology” 
has begun to harden in a rigid Biblicism and confessionalism. The 
churches have failed to realize that their respective traditions are 
loaded with encrustations of many years’ standing, which have de- 
veloped from a lack of appreciation for the concept of “truth in 
encounter.” Rather, it has been the traditional misunderstanding 
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that faith is the acceptance of revealed truths. From this only one 
development can follow, namely, the rigidity and sterility of or- 
thodoxy. 

Understanding of the concept “Wahrheit als Begegnung” is to 
achieve the living synthesis of critical thinking and believing Chris- 
tian thinking. The frigidity of faith in orthodoxy is avoided. Free- 
dom is won for a faith that roots only in the love of God revealed 
in Christ Jesus.’ 

How the principle espoused by Brunner is applied and to what 
kind of results it leads is clarified by an examination of his develop- 
ment of the thesis in his understanding of the authority of Scripture. 


It is of primary importance that objectivizing of the truth be 
avoided. Truth is found not in an encounter with Scripture, but in 
an encounter with God. Hence faith is not an impersonal, me- 
chanical process, but the warmly personal “Ich-Du” meeting of the 
individual with God in the Person of Jesus Christ. 


To postulate a verbally inspired, infallible Scripture means for 
Brunner that the object of faith becomes the Bible and not the 
Christ of the Bible. Everything degenerates into cold objectivity. 

Es ist von vornherein ausgemacht, dass der Christusglaube der 
richtige Glaube ist, weil dieser Glaube von der heiligen Schrift 
oder von der Kirche gelehrt wird. Dass aber die Lehre der Kirche 
oder der heiligen Schrift die Wahrheit ist, das muss von vorn- 
herein, axiomatisch angenommen werden. Man glaubt an Jesus 

Christus, weil man zuerst an die Lehrautoritaet der Kirche oder der 

Bibel glaubt.® 


That this is hardly an accurate representation of orthodoxy is to 
be demonstrated below. 

In order to safeguard the personal, “existential” character of the 
encounter, Brunner’s recurring emphasis is that Scripture points 
man to something outside itself and is therefore best described not 
as itself being the revelation but as “Zeugnis,” testimony, or wit- 
ness, to the revelation proper. “Die Apostel, die ersten Lehrer der 
christlichen Gemeinde, wissen sich selbst als Zeugen der goettlichen 
Offenbarung.” ® 

Since the written word of Scripture is only a testimony and a 
witness, the revelation proper is not at all a word as ordinarily 
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understood but the “Word made flesh,” Jesus Christ. “Damit ist 
unmissverstaendlich gesagt, dass ‘das Wort Gottes’ nicht das ist, was 
wit Menschen unter ‘Wort’ verstehen; er selbst, Jesus Christus, ist 
das ‘Wort’ Gottes.” 7° This reduces the status of the written word 
of Scripture to that of a means whose function it is to point to 
Christ. “Das Wort ist dabei nur Mittel; denn das eigentliche Wort 
ist, ja eben Jesus Christus selbst.”** The function of Scripture in 
Brunner’s thought is to make accessible to later generations an en- 
counter with the “Word made flesh.” Men need to be brought 
into a “Personen-begegnung” and “Personen-gemeinschaft” with 
Christ Jesus. To realize this “Ereignis,’ the written word is im- 
portant in the secondary status of functioning as a medium. 

Even from this sketchy outline it is evident that Brunner’s con- 
cept of Scriptural authority is dominated and controlled by an 
abhorrence for objectivity. Properly speaking, revelation is, there- 
fore, a process or an event. “... denn Offenbarung ist ja nicht ein 
Etwas, eine Sache, sondern ein Vorgang, ein Geschehnis. . . .”” 
Accordingly, Scripture must be experienced. Only on the basis of 
this experience and encounter with Christ in Scripture does the 
Biblical message become truth for the individual. Christ, not the 
written word of Scripture, is the principium cognoscendi. 

For an evaluation of Brunner on the topic of Scripture the final 
issue of his presentation must be brought to the fore. Where truth 
is communicated through an encounter with Christ mediated by 
Scripture, there is no need for a reliable, infallible Scripture. 
“, .. Gott kann, wenn er will, einem Menschen sogar durch fal- 
sche Lehre sein Wort sagen. ...”** In fact, Brunner’s presentation 
forces the student to the conclusion that the encounter with Christ 
is better mediated by a fallible than by an infallible Scripture. 
This is apparent from the repeated charges Brunner makes against 
orthodoxy. “Die Orthodoxie ist falsche Heteronomie, die an die 
Stelle des eigenen Glaubens an Jesus den Glauben an das Zeugnis 
der Apostel, also den Glauben an die Autoritaet der Schrift setzt.” 7 
“Man glaubt an Jesus, weil man zuerst an die Schrift glaubt.” ?° 

Is this erroneous exchange of the object of faith inextricably 
interwoven with the orthodox belief in an infallible Scripture? 
Since John Gerhard seems to be the particular target of Brunner’s 
accusations, it is apropos that he be given a hearing. 
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Fides autem non est nuda opinio et professio, sed viva et 
efficax Christi in Evangelio propositi apprehensio; est plenissima 
de gratia Dei persuasio, fiducialis cordis nostri quies, et pax in 
Christi merito recumbens. Nascitur haec fides ex verbi divini 
semine; nam fides et spiritus unum sunt, verbum autem Spiritus 
sancti vehiculum: fructus sequitur naturam sui seminis. Fides di- 
vinus fructus est, ergo et semen divinum adesse oportet, scilicet 
verbum.1® 


There is no evidence here that Brunner’s charge is warranted. 
Faith is still the apprehension of Christ and His merit. Brunner 
has not correctly analyzed the difference between himself and 
orthodoxy. Where does it lie? Compare with Gerhard’s definition 
the words of Brunner. “Nach der biblischen Auffassung des Glau- 
bens glaubt man an Jesus als den Christus nicht darum, weil er 
durch Kirche oder Schrift so gelehrt wird, sondern darum, weil er, 
Jesus, der Christus, als das wahrhafte Gotteswort uns im Zeugnis 
der Schrift begegnet.” ’* Gerhard’s definition adds that such a divine 
fruit as faith requires the presence of a divine seed, namely, an 
infallible Scripture. Here Brunner dissents. One cannot but infer 
that Brunner believes a fallible Scripture is better, in fact, is 
necessary. 

Neither is Brunner’s charge accurate that Gerhard first requires 
acceptance of Scripture as infallible and from this argues for faith 
in Jesus set forth in the infallible Scripture as the Christ. The 
order is reversed. Jesus the Christ is encountered in the Scripture. 
Because Scripture has effected this meeting in faith, there de- 
velops also a profound respect for the Scripture in which Jesus 
the Christ has been found. Gerhard believes that accurate testimony 
includes an accurate testifier. Brunner is convinced that reliable 
testimony is better found in the muddled witness. As soon as the 
witness is said to be unimpeachable, the objection is made that 
credence is placed in the witness and not in that to which he bears 
testimony.’* 

The issues of Brunner’s presentation of Scriptural authority as 
controlled by the principles of “Wahrheit als Begegnung” must 
come to an understanding with Luther. Orthodoxy linked reliable 
testimony to a reliable testifier. Did Luther? 

Quod alias monui saepe, hic repeto, iterumque monebo, ut 
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Christianus lector primam operam navet quaerendo sensui illi, ut 
vocant, literali, qui solus tota est fidei et theologiae christianae 
substantia, qui in tribulatione et tentatione solus subsistit et portas 
inferi cum peccato et morte vincit atque triumphat in laudem et 
gloriam dei.’® 


The literal sense of Scripture is the substance of faith. This is pre- 
cisely what Brunner has proscribed. This is not merely a chance 
remark of Luther, but rather a constant emphasis. “Auff das be- 
stendig bleib die schrifft in einem gewissen, einfeltigen, untzur- 
teiligen vorstand, darauff sich unsser glaub on alles wancken muge 
bawen.”*° Quomodo enim fidem certam doceas, quando sensum 
incertum facis?* Nusquam cerni potest, quid Deus velit, quid ei 
placeat, nisi in verbo ipsius. Hoc certos nos reddit Deum objecisse 
omnem iram ac odium erga nos, cum tradiderit filium suum unigeni- 
tum pro peccatis nostris etc.” Luther grounds certainty on Word 
and Sacrament. ... Deus promisit, Deus mentiri non potest, Dei 
neque dicta, neque facta fallunt....Verum hoc omnium est gravis- 
simum peccatum existimare, quod et in verbo suo, signo et opere 
Deus mentiatur....°* The substitution of faith in the Scriptures for 
faith in the Christ of the Scriptures on the part of orthodoxy is 
a myth of Brunner’s invention. The conjoining of reliable testimony 
and infallible witness is present also in Luther's thought. 


III. EXAMINATION OF BRUNNER’S APPEAL TO LUTHER 


Brunner definitely claims Luther for his understanding of Scrip- 
tural authority: “Die Lehre von der Unfehlbarkeit des Schriftbuch- 
stabens — die der groesste Bibelmann unserer Kirche, Luther selbst, 
ausdruecklich verworfen hat... .”** This assertion can probably 
be best evaluated by examining critically the quotations from Luther 
to which Brunner makes appeal. 

A. Without any pretense at reproducing every Luther quotation 
to which Brunner refers in this connection the following are listed 
as of special significance in Brunnet’s estimation. The attempt is 
made to group quotations under a heading derived from the inter- 
pretation Brunner gives them. There are two points of emphasis. 


1. The Scriptures are Christo-centric: “Die Krippe, darinnen 
Christus liegt.”°° “Was Christum treibet, das ist apostolisch. 
Christ is: rex et dominus scripturae.”" “Das ist der rechte Pruefstein, 
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alle Buecher zu tadeln, wenn man sieht, ob sie Christum treiben 
oder nicht, sintemal alle Schrift Christum zeigt und St. Paulus nichts 
denn Christum wissen will. Was Christum nicht lehrt, das ist noch 
nicht apostolisch, wenn’s gleich S. Peter oder Paulus lehrte.” ** 
“Weiss ich aber, was ich glaube, so weiss ich, was in der Schrift 
steht, und die Schrift hat nicht mehr denn Christum und den 
christlichen Glauben in sich.” S% adversarii scripturam urserint 
contra Christum, urgemus Christum contra scripturam. Scriptura 
est non contra, sed pro Christo intelligenda, ideo vel ad eum 
referenda, vel pro scriptura non habenda.” 

2. The Scriptures are self-authenticating. “Es muss ein jeglicher 
allein darum glauben, dass es Gottes Wort ist und dass er inwendig 
befinde, dass es Wahrheit sei.” “Es ist nicht genung, dass du sagst: 
‘Luther, Petrus oder Paulus hat das gesagt,’ sondern du musst bei 
dir selbst im Gewissen fuehlen, Christum selbst und unwaenklich 
empfinden, dass es Gottes Wort sei... . Solange du das Fuehlen 
icht hast, solange hast du gewisslich Gottes Wort noch nicht 
geschmeckt.” *° 

Virtually all of Brunner’s references to Luther in this connection 
may be placed in one or the other of these two categories. This 
simplifies the task of analyzing the accuracy of Brunner’s interpreta- 
tion. It is unnecessary to isolate and examine each quotation sep- 
arately. The question is, Do the two points of emphasis, admittedly 
present in Luther, warrant the conclusions Brunner draws? ** 

The Scriptures are Christo-centric. There is nothing here to 
justify the assertion that Luther rejected the authority of the letter. 
The import is not to establish a second canon within the Scripture, 
so that Scripture is pitted against Scripture. Rather, the opposition 
is between Scripture and Scripture misinterpreted by the Ro- 
manists.** Moreover, that Christ is “Lord of the Scripture,” that 
He is “cradled therein,” calls attention to the majesty of Him who 
is the center of the Scripture and by no means undermines a strict 
concept of Biblical authority. 

The attempt to build up the argument on Luther’s many pro- 
nouncements concerning the self-authenticating nature of the Scrip- 
tures likewise proves to be a case of reading a wrong meaning 
into his words. Pieper’s remark applies: “Jedermann wird zugeben, 
dass dieses Argument: Weil die Heilige Schrift nur durch den 
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Heiligen Geist verstanden oder erfahren wird, darum koennen die 
Worte der Heiligen Schrift nicht vom Heiligen Geist eingegeben 
sein’ gaenzlich ausserhalb aller Logik gelegen ist.” * 

To this it is helpful to add that even such a proponent of Verbal 
Inspiration as John Gerhard understands that acknowledgment of 
Scripture as the Word of God comes to man only through the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit. Thus Gerhard writes that those who 
entertain doubts concerning Scripture but whose questionings are 
remediable. may be won over first and foremost by the testimony 
of the Spirit. 

Primum est internum Spiritus sancti testimonium qui ut reddit 
testimonium spiritui credentium, quod sint filii Dei ita quoque 
efficaciter eos convincit quod in Scripturis vox Patris coelestis 
contineatur ac solus Deus est idoneus et authenticus testis. Ad hoc 
testimonium pertinet vivus piorum sensus in quotidiana invoca- 
tione et exercitiis poenitentiae ac fidei, virtus consolandi et robo- 
randi animum adversus omnis generis adversitates, tentationes, 
persecutiones etc. quam in lectione et meditatione Scripturae pii 
quotidie experiuntur.** 


The difference between Brunner and Gerhard is not that the 
former emphasizes the self-authenticating character of the Scrip- 
tures whereas the latter neglects this point. Rather it is this: 
Whereas for Brunner the encounter with God in Scripture carries 
him beyond submission to the written Word, for Gerhard the 
meeting with God in Scripture brings the conviction that the Word 
is authoritative. 

Quomodo enim ecclesiae filii de veritate fundamenti, cui ecclesia 
innititur, dubitare poterunt? Quomodo de auctoritate verbi divini 
in Scripturis contenti possunt quaerere, qui vim et efficaciam verbi 
in corde suo ipsimet sentiunt, et per illud ad vitam aeternam 
sese regenitos esse agnoscunt? *° 


Apparently it needs to be emphasized and re-emphasized that rec- 
ognition of the indispensable need for the work of the Holy Spirit 
in authenticating Scripture is not incompatible with the acceptance 
of Scripture as God’s fixed, authoritative revelation. 

B. Luther has declared his humble submission to the authority 
of Scripture in most emphatic terms. It is apparently this fact which 
has wrung from Brunner an important concession. 
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Wie ist nun aber das reformatorische Schriftprinzip selbst be- 
gruendet oder zu begruenden? Auf diese Frage hat die Reforma- 
tionstheologie darum nur ungenuegend zu antworten gewusst, weil 
in ihr neben der richtigen Auffassung der Schriftautoritaet, welche 
die Offenbarung in Jesus Christus und das biblische Zeugnis von 
ihr unterscheidet, eine falsche “orthodoxe” Lehre von der Schrift- 
autoritaet witksam war und mehr und mehr die Oberhand ge- 
wann.%® 


c 


Brunner acknowledges only the presence of this “false,” “or- 
thodox” concept of Scriptural authority which more and more won 
out over the “correct” understanding. It would seem that in the 
interest of scholarly objectivity Brunner should introduce some of 
the statements from Luther in which he declares his respect and 
awe for the written word of Scripture, so that the reader may be 
in a better position to determine whether Luther is implicated in 
the “false,” “orthodox” concept. Several characteristic sentences 
should be listed. Luther maintains that the letter of Scripture is 
authoritative. “Ja, ob es auch nur ein paar ‘arme und elende Worte’ 
sind, so muss man auch einen tutel und buchstaben groesser achten 
denn die gantze welt und dafur zittern und furchten als fur Gott 
selbs.” ** “Denn mir ist also, dass mir ein jeglicher Spruch die Welt 
zu enge macht.” ** If there is a lapse of grammar, the Holy Spirit 
is responsible. “Solches aber ist dem Heiligen Geist, der in St. Paulo 
geredet hat, wohl zu gute zu halten, ob er nicht allezeit so eben 
nach der Grammatik redet. .. .” ** If there are trifles in Scripture, 
the Holy Ghost is their author. Quaeri iterum hoc loco potest, 
quare scribit Spiritus sanctus nugas istas.*° Propter hasce igitur 
fanaticas opiniones Spiritus sanctus tam puerilia et oeconomtia 
scribit.. Luther clings to the word of Scripture. “. . . sondern wir 
halten uns an der Propheten und Aposteln Schrift, die da vom 
Heiligen Geist getrieben, geredet haben, darin sie mit klaren Worten 
von Christo reden und zeugen. . . .”*” God used Moses, and this 
means Moses’ words are those of the Holy Spirit. Sic hujus Mosis 
facta et dicta sunt divina judicanda et habenda pro dictis Spiritus 
ed 





How does Brunner dispose of these and the many similar state- 
ments of Luther? Luther’s insistence on the authority of Scripture 
is too evident to be denied, and Brunner does not deny it. He 
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postulates the presence of two doctrines concerning Scriptural 
authority in Luther’s thought. The orthodox view then becomes 
a sort of remnant of the old leaven which needs to be purged out 
so that the new view may triumph.** 


It is evident that Luther's professions of humble obedience to 
the letter of Scripture occasion grave difficulties for those who 
claim him for a loose view of Biblical authority. An illustration 
from Karl Barth ‘s too choice to by-pass, particularly since Brunner 
professes himself to be in substantial harmony with Barth on the 
subject of Scriptural authority, whatever disagreements may obtain 
in other areas of doctrine.** In the controversies concerning the 
Sacrament of the Altar, Luther repeatedly professes to be bound 
by the letter of Scripture. What does Barth make of this? 

Mit philologischer Treue gegen den Text oder gar mit der viel- 
berufenen Gebundenheit an die Verbalinspirationslehre (der Lu- 
ther gar nicht folgte) hat die Leidenschaft, mit der er sich an die 
drei Buchstaben est klammerte, mit der er sie mit Kreide auf den 
Verhandlungstisch zu Marburg schrieb, nichts zu tun. Dieser 
professorale Zwirnsfaden haette den Simson so wenig gebunden, 
wie die Stricke, die er anderweitig, wo er sich nicht selbst ge- 
bunden, zerrissen hat.*® 


Charitably interpreted, this means Luther was self-deluded. Un- 
charitably understood, it means Luther was a liar. When an inter- 
pretation thus stigmatizes the man, its accuracy may be justly 
questioned and critically examined before it is accepted. At least, 
when Luther is considered to believe in the binding authority of 
the letter, the extremes of such a maligning interpretation are not 
necessary. 


C. Fidelity to Luther on the score of Scriptural authority may be 
measured in another way. Luther demands doctrinal certainty. Does 
Brunner attain it with his interpretation of Luther? The clarion 
call of Luther is to doctrinal certainty. “Wer sind denn die so da 
heissen Christen? Es muessen ja Leute sein die der Sache gewiss 
seien, und sagen: Ich weiss, was ich itzt rede und predige. . . .” *° 
In fact, Christians should be so sure of their doctrine that they 
are ready to die for it. That blessed assurance, Luther contends, is 
possible only when the infallible Scriptures are made normative, 
believed, and accepted. “Also musst du mit der Schrift geruestet 
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sein, dass du nicht allein den Papst ein Endchrist schelten kunntist, 
sondern wissest dasselb auch klar zu beweisen, dass du sicher darauf 
kunntist sterben und wider den Teufel im Tod besteheén.” * 
“, . . Glaube lehre und haelt die Schrift; denn er haftet an der 
Schrift, die truegt noch luegt nicht.” * 


With the shift from an authoritative Scripture to an encounter 
with God mediated by a fallible Scripture the certainty Luther de- 
mands is gone. Brunner admits: “Aber nun gibt es die Moeglich- 
keit der Taeuschung. . . .” ** Even though this concession is some- 
what qualified, Brunner’s views do not measure up to Luther's 
demands. For Brunner there is no final uniformity in the New 
Testament Scriptural testimony but only in Jesus Christ. “Die Ein- 
heit des neutestamentlichen Zeugnisses liegt, im strengen, unbe- 
dingten Sinne, einzig und allein in Ihm, dem Bezeugten selbst, nicht 
aber in den Lehren der Zeugen.”” Luther with his requirement 
for doctrinal certainty has a different view. “Aufs Erst, ist zu wissen, 
dass alle Apostel einerlei Lehre fuhren.”°' The same applies to 
the Old Testament as well. “Also sind die Buecher Mosi und die 
Propheten auch Evangelium, sintemal sie eben das zuvor verkun- 
diget und beschrieben haben von Christo, das die Apostel hernach 
gepredigt oder geschrieben haben.” 

Worse still, Brunner subjects the Apostolic doctrine to critical 
examination. “. . . so unterliegt auch die theologische Lehre der 
Apostel von Jesus Christus der kritischen Pruefung.” ** The result 
can only be that doctrine becomes relative and uncertain, just what 
Luther maintains it dare not be. Brunner draws the forbidden 
conclusion: “. . . sind wir nur in relativem Sinn an die Autoritaet 
dieses Zeugnisses gebunden.” ™ Finally, there is not the remotest 
resemblance when Brunner arrives at his conclusion: “. . . ein letzt- 
gueltiger Rekurs auf eine Schriftaussage ist unmoeglich. Darum ist 
und bleibt alles christliche Lehren in jedem Falle ein Wagnis des 
Glaubens.” ” It is, then, but natural that Scripture be rejected in 
the sphere of the sciences. But the flaunting of Scripture is carried 
even farther. Barth is approved when he speaks of the “Irrtums- 
faehigkeit der Bibel in ihrem religioesen, bzw. theologischen Ge- 
halt.” °° Luther with his contention that faith clings to Scripture 
which does not lie nor deceive has been forsaken. 

Luther’s demand for doctrinal certainty does mean that there 
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not only is but always must be “ein letztgueltiger Rekurs auf eine 
Schriftaussage.” Against the prooftext method, Brunner appeals to 
Luther's sentiment that the written Word was more appropriate to 
the Old Testament, but that the New Testament emphasis is on the 
Word preached. “Luther hat mit Recht auf den heimlichen Zu- 
sammenhang hingewiesen, der zwischen yoauua und Gesetz einer- 
seits, zwischen der viva vox und dem Heiligen Geist anderseits 
besteht.” ” It is not accurate to conclude from Luther’s emphasis 
that he meant to disparage the normative authority of the letter. 
If Luther is permitted to interpret himself, the result is not Brun- 
ner’s doctrine. Although Luther lays strong stress on the need to 
preach the Gospel,” the Gospel for him is established on the letter 
of the Old Testament. This can be illustrated from his comment 
on First Peter, for here he stresses the office of preaching, while at 
the same time he calls attention to the requirement that what is 
preached must be in conformity with the Old Testament Scriptures. 
The “Predig und Geschrei von der Gnad und Barmherzigkeit 
Gottis” was deserving of acceptance because it was proved by the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 

Aus dem allen siehest du, wie mit grossem Fleiss die Apostel 
allweg Grund und Bewaehrung ihrer Predig und Lehre angezeigt 
haben. . . . Die Apostel waren voll Heiliges Geists, und waren 
gewiss, dass sie von Christo gesandt waren, und das recht Evan- 
gelion predigten: noch wurfen sie sich herunter, und wollten nicht, 
dass man ihn glaeuben sollt, wenn sie es nicht gruendlich aus der 
Schrift bewaehreten, dass es also waere, wie sie sagten.°° 


It is clearly demonstrable: Luther demanded proof from Scrip- 
ture. He believed in the prooftext method. In dispute Luther recom- 
mends: “... sprich nur also: Ich will dir Grund gnug aus der Schrift 
geben; willst du es glaeuben, so ists gut; willst du nicht, so will ich 
dir nicht mehr geben.” It is fitting that the Christian be “wohl 
geruestet mit Spruechen.” *' The weapon of the Word is adequate 
to suppress the objections of reason. “Aber ich danke meinem Gott, 
der mir die Gnad thon hat, dass ich von solchem Artikel [Trinity] 
nicht disputiere, ob er wahr sei und sich reime, sondern weil ich sehe, 
dass er in der Schrift so eigentlich gefasset und gegruendet ist, glaub 
ich Gott mehr, denn meinen eigen Gedanken und Vernunft. . . .” 


Luther thus believes that submission to the word of Scripture is 
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obedience to God. Brunner, however, feels constrained to keep his 
transcendent God at a safe distance from Scripture. He proceeds 
from the basis: “.. . keine Rede, kein Wort, dem Persongeheimnis 
Gottes adaequat ist.” ** The fact that the fullness of God’s essence 
cannot be comprehended in words is indisputable. The question, 
however, has to do with the problem whether it is a necessary deduc- 
tion that what is and can be stated of God in Scripture is unreliable 
because incomplete in that it is not exhaustive in its description of 
the divine essence. Brunner’s argument may be paraphrased: Since 
words are not adequate to describe the fullness of God's being, 
words cannot properly be called the revelation. The real revelation 
is something beyond the letter of Scripture, namely, the divine- 
human encounter. It was not unknown to Luther that the fullness 
of God exceeds the power of words. Desine frustra contendere ad 
videndam faciem Dei.* Nevertheless, though revelation is not 
complete, it is accurate as far as it goes. Ex Deo non revelato fam 
revelatus, et tamen idem Deus manebo.® The difference between 
Brunner and Luther is obvious. Whereas Brunner is unwilling to 
implicate the divine majesty in the Scriptures, Luther is concerned 
to rouse from the lethargy which fails to recognize God in the 
humble word. “Denn do ist kein Engel, noch hundert tausend 
Engel, sondern die goettliche Majestaet selbst. . . .”°° Luther's 
respect for God’s majesty does not frighten him away from the 
prooftext method.” 

Only one conclusion is possible. Brunner’s views cannot be 
harmonized with those of Luther. Juxtaposition of the summary of 
the view of each clearly discloses the irreconcilable breach between 
the two. Brunner: “Und auch das Schriftliche . . . ist nicht als 
Schriftliches, das heisst ein fuer allemal Festgelegtes und dadurch 
Hervorgehobenes gemeint. . . .” °° Luther: “Solche Sprueche leiden 
keinen Lochbohrer.” © 

Brunner has endeavored to apply his “Wahrheit als Begegnung” 
concept also to his presentation of Scriptural authority. It has been 
his purpose to avoid the pitfalls of objectivity and subjectivity. That 
he has not objectivized the truth may be conceded. But he has 
definitely involved himself in the uncertainties and vagaries of 
subjectivism. The divine-human encounter does not yield the sturdy, 
durable stuff needed for Christian doctrine. What the individual 
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theologian experiences in Christ as the principium cognoscendi is 
personal and will differ. 


One example will clearly illustrate. In his evaluation of Barth’s 
doctrine of predestination, Brunner appeals to Scripture. “Aber 
eines werden auch sie nicht bestreiten koennen: dass damit Karl 
Barth ... zur klaren Lehre des Neuen Testaments in schneidenden 
Widerspruch geraet.”*° In reply, Brunner’s own words are suf- 
ficiently demolishing: “Und auch das Schriftliche ist nicht als 
Schriftliches, das heisst ein fuer allemal Festgelegtes . . . gemeint.” 
With the authority of the Word undermined, the doctrine of 
predestination cannot be certainly established. Only relativism and 
subjectivism remain where “Wahrheit” is found in “Begegnung” 
and not in the written revelation. Nor can Luther be claimed for 
an understanding of Scriptural authority which has admittedly ex- 
cised one part of the Reformation emphasis and so reworked what 
is left that the issue is a relativism in doctrine condemned by Luther 
in no uncertain terms. In the interests of accuracy the records 
should be kept straight by the frank admission that the principles 
of “Wahrheit als Begegnung” as applied to Scriptural authority are 
indeed “neue Erkenntnisse,””* strictly those of Brunner and not in 
any vital connection with Luther. 


Palisades Park, N. J. 
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John’s Gospel in Current Literature 


By WALTER G. HEYNE 


ho wrote the Fourth Gospel? For centuries there had been 

y \/ almost unamimous agreement on this point. Tradition, 
based on very ancient authorities, as well as the book it- 

self all seemed to agree that it was the work of John, the Beloved 
Disciple, son of Zebedee. But about the turn of the eighteenth 
century, students of the Bible were shaken by voices which dared to 
question this supposedly impregnable claim. In England a man by 
the name of Evanson (ca.1790) attributed the Gospel to some 
Platonic philosopher of the second century. Six years later a German 
named Eckermann took up the refrain, with more and more voices 
joining the chorus. In 1820 Bretschneider published his Probabilia 
de evangelit et epistolarum Johannis apostoli indole et origine, in 
which he suggested that the Gospel was the work of a pagan Chris- 
tian, probably of Alexandrian origin, who lived during the first half 
of the second century. From this work many people date the con- 
centrated modern attack on the tradition of Johannine authorship. 


The nineteenth century witnessed one long procession of attempts 
of so-called liberal theologians to solve the problem of the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel. Conservative Bible students, however, 
held fast to the traditional view. It was not until about 1915 that 
there was a noticeable change in this sector, for in that year William 
Sanday, who for many years had stoutly maintained that John the 
Apostle was the author of this book, declared openly that he had 
changed his mind on the subject. It has been claimed that Sanday’s 
about-face was the signal for a general rout among conservative 
scholars who studied the question with an open mind. 

This paper presents the findings of an attempt to trace the de- 
velopment of critical thinking on the subject of the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel from about the year 1915. All books on the 
subject available to the writer were examined to determine the posi- 
tion of the authors. 

Before summarizing the results, it might be well for the better 
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understanding of the reader briefly to state the case for and against 
the Apostolic authorship. 

Evidence for Johannine Authorship. — External evidence includes 
mention of John as the author by Theophilus, ca. A.D. 180, and a 
statement by Irenaeus, ca. 190, that John, the disciple of the Lord, 
published the Gospel while at Ephesus. Irenaeus’ writings include 
about a hundred quotations from the Gospel. In the Muratorian 
Fragment, also of the second century, and in several other early 
fathers we have ample testimony to the existence and Apostolic 
authority of all four Gospels. 

Internal evidence rests mainly on chapter 21, especially the last 
five verses, although 19:35 must also be considered. But this in- 
ternal evidence is inseparably linked up with the identification of 
John, the son of Zebedee, with the Beloved Disciple, an identifica- 
tion that has provoked much opposition. 

Evidence Against Johannine Authorship. — External evidence 
against the traditional view includes early signs of opposition to this 
Gospel, either in the form of unwillingness to accept it or of unusual 
concern about defending it. Stronger than this are the various in- 
dications of an early martyrdom of John.’ The silence of Ignatius 
regarding John’s presence in Ephesus while referring to other Apos- 
tles who did work there, as well as a statement of Papias which 
seems to indicate that John the Apostle was already dead in the 
days of Papias’ youth,” are other links in the chain of evidence 
against John’s having written the Gospel. 

Opponents of John’s authorship, however, claim that it is the 
internal evidence which first led scholars to re-examine the external 
evidence. The striking difference between the picture of Christ pre- 
sented in the Fourth Gospel and that in the Synoptics, they said, 
makes it unlikely that the book was written by one of the Twelve. 
John stresses the divine nature of Christ, while the Synoptics make 
little of it. They also pointed out that it is hard to explain the 
failure of the Synoptics to mention a story like the raising of Lazarus 
if this really happened or the placing of the cleansing of the Temple 
at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry instead of at the end, as the 
Synoptics do it, or the silence of the Synoptics regarding the dis- 
courses in the Upper Room. 

What has the scholarship of the last thirty-five years done with 
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this problem, and where do we stand today? That is the question 
we are attempting to answer. The subject will be treated under the 
following headings: 
I. Two Important Questions Regarding John the Apostle. 
1. Did John Die a Martyr's Death? 


2. Who Is the Beloved Disciple, and What Part Does He 
Play in the Writing of the Fourth Gospel? 


II. Candidates for the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
III. Opinions on the Date and Place of Writing 
IV. The Historical Value of the Gospel 


V. Summaries and Conclusions 





I. Two IMPORTANT QUESTIONS REGARDING JOHN THE APOSTLE 


1. DID JOHN DIE A MARTYR’S DEATH? 

This is an important question. If John died a martyr’s death at 
the hands of the Jews in Palestine, he was never in Ephesus. Then 
the theory that John wrote the Gospel in Ephesus, late in the first 
century, falls down. 

Many modern scholars go all out for the martyrdom. In Germany, 
Bauer,* Dibelius,* and Hirsch, to mention only a few, are all for it. 
The last-named says: “Der Maertyrertod des Johannes, zugleich 
mit Jakobus, ist fuer mich zur Gewissheit erhoben.”°, Jackson ° 
and Charles* are English scholars who definitely lean toward the 
“red martyrdom” of St. John. 

On the other hand, the evidence is not so convincing that there 
is no disagreement. Henry Bernard, author of the commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel in the International Critical Commentary, con- 
siders the evidence in favor of John’s martyrdom worthless, and he 
continues to believe in the death of John in Asia Minor at an ad- 
vanced age.* Broomfield® and Nunn’ agree with him. Among 
German commentators, Buechsel ** might be mentioned as one of 
many who still hold to the tradition. 


2. WHO IS THE BELOVED DISCIPLE, AND WHAT PART DOES HE PLAY 
IN THE WRITING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL? 


If we can definitely prove who is meant by the Beloved Disciple, 
the matter of authorship becomes fairly simple for those who con- 
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sider chapter 21 an integral part of the Gospel. Tradition says that 
the Beloved Disciple is John, the son of Zebedee, and that he is the 
author. This is based on John 21:24. These words do seem to 
state quite clearly that the Beloved Disciple wrote the book. But 
the identity of the Beloved Disciple must still be determined. 

Almost all who accept the Johannine authorship also accept the 
identification of John with the Beloved Disciple. In addition, there 
are some who accept it even though they do not consider the Apostle 
John the author. Thus Bernard finds himself forced to see in John 
the Beloved Disciple because there is no other tradition, even though 
he leans towards the Elder John as the author.’* Strachan makes this 
identification because John would otherwise not be mentioned in 
the book, but he sees in the Beloved Disciple the writer’s source 
of information and inspiration.’* Jeremias, who reaches his conclu- 
sions on the basis of “Schallanalyse,” comes to the same conclusion.’ 

Many modern scholars find in the Beloved Disciple the “witness” 
for the Gospel, but cannot identify him with any known person. 
There is a tendency to see in this familiar figure a “Jerusalem dis- 
ciple.” MacGregor suggests that he stood in the same relation to the 
writer of this Gospel as did Peter to Mark.’ 


II. LEADING CANDIDATES FOR THE AUTHORSHIP 


1. THE ELDER JOHN 


When Sanday declared that he no longer held the Apostolic 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, he provisionally took refuge in 
the theory that the so-called Presbyter John of Ephesus was the 
writer. This study has revealed that he is a very popular candidate 
for that honor. The Presbyter John looked like the tailor-made 
answer when doubts were cast on the authorship of the Apostle 
John, for not only was his name John, but he was connected with 
Ephesus, and he was called a “disciple of the Lord.” *° 

Details regarding the Elder’s authorship are worked out in various 
ways. 

Harnack says that the Presbyter John is the author, and the Son 
of Zebedee is the authority on whom he relied.’’ Bernard casts 
his vote for the Elder John as author,’* while Jeremias calls him 
“den Redaktor.”*® MacGregor credits three people with turning 
out the Gospel: 1. The Beloved Disciple, a young Jerusalem dis- 
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ciple, as witness; 2. The Evangelist himself, a disciple of the wit- 
ness, later called John the Elder; 3. The Redactor, who after the 
Evangelist’s death added the Appendix. MacGregor recognizes the 
possibility of an Aramaic original, and in that case the redactor sup- 
plied the Greek translation.°° A. M. Hunter, well-known for his 
book, The Message of the New Testament, suggests that one may 
“neatly describe the Fourth Gospel as ‘The Gospel of John (the 
Elder) according to John (the son of Zebedee).’” ** 

Others who favor the Elder as author are Dibelius,” Temple,” 
McNeile,* Burkitt,”> and Hirsch.?® Goodspeed also nominates the 
Elder, but he considers him a Greek Christian. 7 

Opponents of the Elder John theory have tried hard to dis- 
prove it. Some admit the existence of the Elder John, but question 
his relationship to the Elder of I and II John. Others claim he is 
pure fiction and the result of a misunderstanding of Papias. Barth,** 
Appel,”® and Feine*® are unanimous in claiming that the Elder 
John theory raises more problems than it solves. In regard to the 
reference to two graves of John in Ephesus, Feine suggests that the 
second John may well be laid into the same grave with the first, 
as there will still be only one there. Zahn identifies the Elder John 
with the Apostle,** and Holland,” Thiessen,** Cadoux,** and 
Buechsel *° join in the chorus of voices which protests the existence 
of the Elder John apart from the Apostle. 

Bacon claims to know that the Elder of I and II John is a man 
named Stratias,*® while Taylor sees the Elder of I and II John as 
the author of the Gospel but claims his name is unknown.” 


2. JOHN THE APOSTLE 

Hunter, in a book which appeared in the last decade, makes the 
surprising statement that “scarcely a reputable scholar in this country 
nowadays is prepared to affirm that the Fourth Gospel was written 
by John the Apostle.” ** We don’t know whom Hunter considers 
a reputable scholar, but we do know that his fellow citizen of Eng- 
land, A. C. Headlam, in his last book, published posthumously just 
two years ago, says “that the balance of probability is that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel was, as the Christian Church has always held, 
the Son of Zebedee.” ®® Holland, *° Nolloth,*! Broomfield,*? and 
Hart ** are other Englishmen whose writings reveal their agreement 
with the old tradition. 
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In Germany, Riggenbach asserts that Papias— who is quoted 
so often in favor of the Elder — “testifies to the composition of 
the Gospel by the Apostle John.” ** Appel,*® Feine,** Buechsel,** 
Schlatter,** and Rump “*® are other German scholars who see no 
reason for deserting the traditional view. In the United States many 
conservative scholars still name John the Apostle as the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. Prominent among these is A.T. Robertson, 
who in a late work writes: 

After a lifetime of study of the Johannine problem as presented 

by Bretschneider, Baur, Bacon, Moffatt, and all the rest, my own 

mind finds fewer unsolved difficulties in the single great figure who 
wrote the Johannine literature and became the eagle who soared 
above the clouds into the clear sky of eternal truth in Christ. 


3. OTHER THEORIES 


Other theories include 1. The Aramaic Original Theory as pro- 
pounded by Burney and Torrey. Surprisingly Burney considers the 
Elder John the author, and he sets the date of writing between 
75 and 80 and the place of writing at Antioch.** Torrey, who also 
believes in an Aramaic original, believes the Gospel was written 
before 70.°° 2. The Anonymous Theory. The elusiveness of the 
Presbyter John has caused some people to lean towards the belief 
that the Gospel is anonymous. Scott suggests that the author took 
pains to leave his book anonymous.” 3. The High-Priest John 
Theory. Robert Eisler, in his book The Enigma of the Fourth 
Gospel,”* bases this theory, at least in part, on a statement of Polyc- 
rates that “John, a priest who wore the frontlet,’ wrote the book. 
As far as we can see, few people take this seriously. 


III. OPINIONS ON THE DATE AND PLACE OF WRITING 


WHEN WAS THE FOURTH GOSPEL WRITTEN? 


The traditional date of the writing of the Fourth Gospel is the 
end of the first century. Late dates were advanced by the Tuebingen 
School, some going as far as 170 A.D., but few moderns hold to 
such a late date. Advocates of an early dating are increasing, for 
one thing, because there do not seem to be any good reasons for the 
later date once the traditional theory that John the Apostle wrote 
it at an advanced age in Ephesus has been surrendered. 

Among those who still hold to a late date, we mention Enslin, 
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who thinks that “it would seem most likely to have been penned 
during the first three or four decades of the second century.” 
Grill places the book between 135 and 145 A. D.,*® and Couchoud * 
agrees with him. But advocates of such a late date are exceptional, 
and we must agree with Buechsel when he says: “Die Nachfolger 
Baurs datieren allgemein das Buch wesentlich frueher, auf 100 bis 
13 Ai 

The trend toward late first-century dating is shown by words such 
as this: “The appearance of the Johannine writings at the end of the 
first century may safely be accepted as a sound historical con- 
clusion.” © Moffatt sets the terminus ad quem not much later than 
110 A.D. and says that the terminus a quo “is determined approx- 
imately by the date of the Synoptic Gospels, all of which, as we have 
already seen, were probably known to the writer.” °° Not all agree 
on John’s use of the Synoptics, but Moffatt’s words represent a— 
common viewpoint, regardless of whom the writer considers the 
author. Authorship and date are not necessarily connected. 

Those who espouse an early date are, generally speaking, pro- 
ponents of some unusual theory regarding authorship. Shelton sees 
the Gospel written in Alexandria about the same time as the other 
Gospels.** Burney and Torrey, advocates of the Aramaic original, 
both date the Gospel early, the former placing it after the fall of 
Jerusalem and the latter before. Burch * and Goodenough ™ are 
others who look on John as an early Gospel. 


WHERE WAS THE GOSPEL WRITTEN? 

1. Ephesus. — The consensus on this point is still, even among 
those who have forsaken the Apostolic authorship, that the Gospel 
was written at Ephesus. Huegel,°* Goodspeed,” and Hunter,” 
to mention only a few, fall in this class. Broomfield takes an un- 
usual position in that he believes that John wrote the Gospel, but 
not in Ephesus.*’ The Lakes question both the Johannine and the 
Ephesian origin of the Gospel. 

2. Alexandria. —Both Broomfield ® and the Lakes* vote for 
Alexandria as the place of writing, and Perry “* is inclined to agree 
with them. The Alexandrian theory is intriguing from this angle 
that several of the latest papyrus finds made in Egypt, including 
the Egerton Papyrus,”’ have had portions of John’s Gospel in- 
scribed on them. 
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3. Other Places. — Burney makes quite a case for Antioch in 
Syria, while Mingana, on the basis of a fairly modern manuscript 
recently discovered, which states that John “wrote in Greek in 
Bithynia,” says that “the possibility that it was composed in Bithynia 
has to be considered.” Considered perhaps, but until further and 
more ancient evidence is found, not too seriously considered. 


IV, DOES THE FouRTH GOSPEL HAVE ANY HISTORICAL VALUE? 


Form criticism, which questions the historical value of all Gospels 
and sees in them not biographies, but writings which grew up in 
connection with the developing life of the primitive Christian com- 
munities, ends up with little or no history in the Gospels. Thus 
Bultmann says: “I do indeed think that we can now know nothing 
concerning the life and personality of Jesus.” ** Dana agrees that 
“the Gospels were never intended as chronological biographies.” “* 
Naturally, the Fourth Gospel would fall under this judgment. 

Many see history in the Synoptics, but not in John. Thus Denny 
dismisses the historical character of the Fourth Gospel with these 
words: 

Modern scholars almost without exception recognize that this 

Gospel cannot be used as an historical source with the same con- 

fidence that we feel towards Mark and the “Teaching Source.” It is 

not so much biography as an interpretation of Jesus that we find 
in John. ... Hence, as history, the fourth Gospel has very little 
value.” 


Burkitt thinks that “the Evangelist was no historian; ideas, not 
events, were to him the true realities.” 7° The Lakes consider Mark 
a true account of the ministry of Jesus and Matthew and Luke a 
true account of His teaching. And since John’s account is so very 
different from them, “it must be largely, if not entirely, fictitious 
and written by a Hellenistic Christian in order to support the sac- 
ramental theology which finds a centre in the divine Jesus.” 

On the other hand, there are still many even in the ranks of 
those who are usually considered “liberals” who find history in 
John. Jeremias, in opposition to Denny, says: “Wir haben nicht 
drei, sondern vier Synoptiker.” ** Gardner-Smith goes so far as to 
say: “In the last few years there has been a distinct tendency to 
admit that in some respects the Fourth Gospel is nearer to primitive 
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tradition than either Matthew or Luke.” “ And Scott, in his recent 
book The Purpose of the Gospels, writes concerning the Fourth 
Gospel: “It is coming to be recognized that while this Gospel has 
a character of its own, it is yet historical in the same sense as the 


others.” ®° 


V. SUMMARIES AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is seldom possible to speak of a real consensus on the various 
points discussed in this paper. Certain trends are, however, evident, 
and it is these that shall be treated in this final section. 

Many serious scholars are reminding us that the question of the 
authorship of the Gospel should not be confused with that of its 
integrity and reliability. They believe it weakens the authority of 
the book if we make that authority dependent on a position which 
is not demanded by the book itself. So it is being emphasized more 
and more that the book per se is anonymous. And if it is anonymous, 
there is no more reason for questioning its place in the inspired 
Scriptures than there is for questioning the place of the other Gos- 
pels; for they are all anonymous. The fact that questions concerning 
John’s authorship first came from liberal-minded scholars is not 
easily forgotten, but this fact should not lead us to make belief in 
John’s authorship a sine qua non of orthodoxy. This trend toward 
open-mindedness is very evident even in the writings of those who 
finally come to the conclusion that John did write the Gospel. 

The denial of Johannine authorship is, it must be admitted, very 
widespread. For this there are chiefly two reasons. The first is the 
subjective feeling that the book is not in keeping with the character 
of a personal eyewitness disciple of Jesus. This is largely the result 
of comparing the Synoptic picture of Christ and His life with that 
found in the Fourth Gospel. The assumption is that the Synoptic 
picture is historical and therefore John’s picture cannot be. There- 
fore the writer evidently did not know the real Jesus and so could 
not have been John. The second reason, and this one looms larger 
in the minds of those who find no difficulty in harmonizing the two 
accounts, is the evidence for the early martyrdom of John. 

The only outstanding consensus on a substitute for the Apostle is 
the Presbyter John of Ephesus. In view of the rather inconclusive 
evidence on this point, it seems surprising that so many scholars 
should come out unreservedly for this candidate. It would seem to 
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indicate a lot of “follow the leader” spirit. Outside the popularity 
of the Elder John, the only other noticeable trend is that which 
makes an unnamed disciple of Jesus the author. This trend is proof 
of the weakness of the evidence for the Presbyter. 

It must also be pointed out that there are still many who cling to 
the Apostolic authorship as offering less difficulties than any other 
theory. A number of Introductions which have come from Germany 
during the period considered are included in the works which 
espouse this view. And also in England, where Hunter ventured 
the opinion that hardly any reputable scholar still held to that view, 
there are outstanding scholars who see no reasons for changing 
their position. A leaning in the direction of Johannine authorship 
might also be indicated by the large number of “reputable scholars” 
who see the influence of St. John behind the writer. From assuming 
John’s influence it is not too big a step to assuming his authority. 
And when you have gone that far, the next step is to say that he 
was the author. 

Opinions on the date of the Gospel are overwhelmingly in favor 
of the traditional late first-century date. Lightfoot's prediction made 
in 1871 seems to be approaching fulfillment: 

We may look forward to the time when it will be held discreditable 

to the reputation of any critic for sobriety and judgment to assign 

to this Gospel any later date than the end of the first century, or 

the very beginning of the second.** 


Even the extremest critics have receded far from the date proposed 
by F. C. Baur, 170 A.D. A slight trend in the direction of dating 
the Gospel with the Synoptics is making its presence felt. The 
general trend, then, is away from late dating. 

While we have not considered the question of the use of sources 
in the writing of the book and of its unitary character in the general 
discussion, it might be mentioned that the tendency is to emphasize 
the unitary character of the book. There are some who find dif- 
ferent source materials in it. Many believe the twenty-first chapter 
to be an addition by a different hand. There is talk about inter- 
polations and parts of the Gospel having been disarranged, but on 
the whole, as Dodd says, “it is fashionable at present in critical 
circles to accept the unity of the work, and to reject either partition 
theories or the presence of large interpolations.” “’ There is re- 
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markable agreement in the works studied that from the standpoint 
of style and thought patterns there is a unity that will not be denied. 

The final conclusion is that there is a4 noticeable tendency to 
uphold the historical character of the Fourth Gospel. Some are 
willing to concede only that on a few points the Fourth Gospel 
has more reliable sources than have the Synoptics. Others will say 
that the Fourth Evangelist deliberately sets out to correct the other 
Gospel writers. By and large, there are many who no longer make 
the claim that the Fourth Gospel was never meant to contain 
history, but admit that there is definitely an historical basis in the 
Fourth Gospel. 


That this trend is persisting is shown by the following quotations 
from recent works. In the third edition of Howard’s The Fourth 
Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, 1945, we read: 

With one notable exception, there is no reason why the Synoptic 

account of the Galilean ministry, with journeys through Samaria 

and into the North, should not fall within the time limits marked 
clearly in this Johannine outline of the life of Jesus from the Bap- 
tism to the Cross. ... In John there are indications of superior 

sources of information regarding the last days in Jerusalem. . . . 

The main result of this part of our examination is that in certain 

respects the Fourth Gospel is a valuable source for our knowledge 

of the course of the ministry of Jesus, supplying information 
where the Marcan narrative fails us. ** 


The title of Bishop Headlam’s last published work, The Fourth 
Gospel as History, published in 1948, speaks for itself. Both Scott 
and Duncan, in books bearing the date 1949, stand up for the 
historical nature of the events recorded in the Fourth Gospel. The 
former, after remarking about the changed attitude of criticism, 
states point-blank that in spite of the peculiar character of the 
Gospel “it is yet historical in the same sense as the others.” *° 

In summing up the last three conclusions, we should note that not 
a single one contains anything which would make the Apostolic 
authorship impossible or even improbable. Wherever there has 
been a change in the attitude of criticism, as in the case of the date, 
the unity, and the historical character of the. work, the change has 
been such as to re-establish the theory of Johannine authorship 
as a possible solution of the problem. This does not mean that 
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the people who represent these positions are necessarily supporting 
the traditional view. No, many have reached these conclusions in 
spite of the fact that they do not hold to the Johannine authorship. 
This makes their opinions all the more meaningful. 


These recent trends are significant for readers of John’s Gospel 
regardless of whether they hold to the inspiration of Scripture or 
not. Those who look upon the Gospel as a divine message, but 
not the inerrant Word of God will consider it important because 
they still believe that the Christian faith is grounded in history, 
on the historical Christ, the Son of God. The Fourth Gospel, which 
has contributed so much to that faith, be it ever so wonderful as a 
work of art, would lose immeasurably if the picture it paints of the 
Word made flesh were just the figment of the imagination of one 
who had experienced the meaning of this Jesus rather than a true- 
to-life presentation by one who had walked and talked with Jesus 
for several years and had entered into close personal fellowship 
with Him. The believer in the inspiration of Scripture is also in- 
terested in these trends. They confirm him in his determination to 
abide by these Scriptures as God’s very message of life in spite of 
all contrary human opinions. Even if he should be forced to the 
conclusion that not John, but some other disciple of Jesus wrote 
the Gospel, it would still remain Scripture with all that that implies. 
On the other hand, many have the feeling toward this Gospel that 
it is particularly close to the source of Christianity, to the divine- 
human Christ Himself. They will feel relieved to discover that 
there is no compelling reason for discarding authorship by John, 
the Beloved Disciple, who also leaned on Jesus’ breast at the 
Last Supper. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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NOTE: Hugo Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, Uppsala och Stockholm, 1929 — 
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THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY are planning to publish an article by Professor Ode- 
berg in which he defends the Johannine authorship. 








Religious Beliefs and Practices 
at Irelya, New Guinea, as Reported 
by Natives 


By WILLARD BURCE* 


MONG the world’s islands New Guinea is second in size only 

to Greenland. With 312,000 square miles, it is roughly 

equal to the combined areas of Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 

Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. In two features of its physical 

geography it is unique. No other of the larger islands has such 

a great proportion of mountainous country; and no area of like 

size anywhere else in the world has such high rainfalls. No one 

knows how many people inhabit New Guinea, but the Australian 

Commonwealth Office of Education estimates that in the eastern 
half alone there are at least 1,050,000 natives.t 


The natives “are broken up into . . . communities, rarely con- 


* The reader will keep in mind that the writer of this essay has been a mis- 
sionary at Irelya for only one year and, furthermore, that his observation of the 
practices of the natives is restricted to his mission station. The study is not 
intended to present an over-all view of the religious beliefs of the natives every- 
where in New Guinea. In gathering the material he was dependent largely 
upon the reports of native interpreters, and pidgin English is hardly the medium 
by which one is able to gain a full and comprehensive picture. The writer also 
calls attention to the fact that the natives may have deliberately withheld in- 
formation from him. It is also likely that the natives frequently have no other 
reason for observing certain practices than tradition. The writer has inquired, 
for example: “Why do you hang a man’s body on a pole for a day before you 
bury him?” or “Why do you spit on young shoots of taro before you plant 
them?” and received the answer: “We simply follow the example of our fathers 
and of their fathers before them.’ These customs may have had animistic 
origins, but the natives are unable to give an account of the reasons for their 
actions. 


+ Current Affairs Bulletin, Commonwealth Office of Education, Sydney, 
May 9, 1949, Vol. 4, No.4. Names present a difficulty. Western NG, long 
held by the Netherlands, is known as Dutch New Guinea. The northeastern 
section of the island, claimed by Germany in 1884 and given as a mandate to 
Australia after World War I, is called the Territory of New Guinea; the south- 
eastern section, claimed by the British Crown in 1884 and later turned over to 
the Australian administration, bears the name Papua. Hereafter in this paper, 
when we speak of NG, it will mean the entire eastern, Australian-controlled 
section. 
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taining more than a few hundred; and divided into a large num- 
ber of linguistic groups, with nearly a hundred languages already 
counted and more to come. They vary widely in ethnic type; there 
are tall people and pygmies, light coppery skins and coal-black 
faces with a strong Negroid cast, and others that could belong to 
pigmented Europeans, frizzy hair and straight—~ and all degrees 
between these extremes and many different combinations of them. 
One thing they have in common is the primitive level of their 
material culture.” * 


Among many circumstances affecting the cultural status of the 
natives are the following: the isolation of New Guinea from the 
outside world until the middle of the last century; the isolation of 
tribal groups from other tribal groups on the island, caused by 
the severe mountainous terrain, by incessant intertribal hostility and 
warfare, and by the practice of sorcery and other barbarous customs; 
the absence of metals and common textile materials. 


All of these factors have had their influence upon the natives 
of Irelya, a locality far in the Central Highlands of New Guinea, 
where the writer began Christian mission work in 1949. Irelya 
belongs to the large Enga, or Caga, language group. The Engas 
were first brought under partial government control during World 
War II. Mission work has begun among them only during the last 
two years. They have been thoroughly secluded from the outside 
world. Thousands of them are to this day quite unaware that a 
war with the Japanese ever raged on their island. The thought 
that an ocean exists and that they are living on an island, which is 
completely surrounded by water, appears to many of them novel 
and ridiculous. Sporadic intertribal fighting continues among 
them. They depend upon wood, stones, and bones for making 
tools and weapons. They are an agricultural people. They have 
no cooking vessels, roasting their food in the open fire or in cov- 
ered pits. Bark, leaves, and rushes are fashioned into body cover- 
ings. As protection against chilling Highlands temperatures, houses 
are built low and snug out of roughly hewn planks and kunai 
grass. This, in brief, is the sort of environment from which the 





* [bid. 
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material for the following report on religious beliefs and practices 
is drawn. 

The religious factors exerting most influence on the lives of the 
natives around Irelya are their beliefs concerning the spirits of the 
dead and their belief in sorcery — the fear of ghosts and the fear 
of black magic. 

I. GHOsTs 


The natives among whom we work live in dread of the spirits 
of the dead. It is believed that when a man dies, his ghost 
(timaungo) remains in the vicinity of his former home and brings 
misfortune, illness, and death to his survivors. The blame for 
countless misfortunes is placed upon the spirits. A timaungo may 
inflict external physical deformities or internal complications. He 
may cause a man to fall and break a bone. He may cause a child 
to fall into the fire and be burned. He may enter a man’s hand 
and stir up blood poisoning. He may bring about insanity. He 
may attack a native walking in the bush and kill him on the spot. 
If the pigs sicken and die, or if the house goes up in flames, it is 
the doings of a ghost. If a man is more prosperous than his fellows, 
it is said his family spirits are less vicious in their habits than those 
of other men. The spirits are said never to do good to the living — 
only harm. 

But the number of spirits that can harm any one man is limited. 
A spirit must confine his evil work to living members of his own 
immediate family — his parents, children, brothers, or sisters. A na- 
tive does not worry about the spirits of his cousins and more dis- 
tant relatives. Moreover, as soon as a spirit has claimed a single 
victim in death, his potency is gone. As a menace to the living he 
is supplanted by the one he has killed. For this reason a native 
does not fear the spirits of his more remote ancestors. They have 
done their damage, and their sting is gone. To the question: “What 
becomes of the impotent spirits?” the natives reply simply: “We do 
not know.” 


The propensity of the ghosts for wreaking harm is not without 
cause, say the natives. They are hungry. The evil they do is ex- 
tortion, intended to stimulate the living to give them pigs. Only for 
a price can the spirits be persuaded to desist from doing damage. 
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Hence the sacrificing of pigs to the ghosts is a frequently repeated 
rite. 


If a native is taken seriously ill, his family assumes at once that 
a timaungo is responsible. But which one is it? When a spirit 
attacks a victim, it is said, all the other spirits in the neighborhood 
come to watch with glee as the evil deed is done. They are all 
present in the house. It is for the family of the sick man to deter- 
mine which of them is the culprit and how he may be appeased. 
For this purpose they send for the “blow man” (po pink). For the 
blow man is supposed to know how to deal with the spirits. 

The bluw man’s first task after his arrival is to clear the house 
of all those spirits who have no right to be there and have come 
only as curious onlookers — those belonging to other families. By 
a simple ritual he drives them away, leaving only a small group 
of family spirits, any one of which could possibly be the culprit. 
Then in the following manner the blow man purports to deter- 
mine which of these it is who is causing the sickness. 

Taking a certain leaf and placing it between his folded hands, 
he will begin to ask the ghosts many questions, all of them form- 
ulated in such a way that they can be answered either yes or no. 
“Are you the spirit of Pindi?” he will say. Then he will blow upon 
the leaf he holds between his hands. If he blows halfheartedly, 
the answer is no. He asks again: “Are you Raua?” He blows 
again. If his blowing is again weak, the answer is still no. He 
continues: “Are you Yaka?” He blows once more; and if he puffs 
vigorously at the leaf between his hands, the family knows the 
answer is yes. Yaka is the one causing the illness. But is this not 
a mere guess by the blow man, and a most transparent fraud? 
“No,” say the natives. Yaka’s ghost has come into the mouth of 
the blow man, causing him to puff strongly at the right time. 

Then the family will begin to argue with Yaka’s ghost. “Why 
do you want to kill this man?” they will say. “Let him live, and we 
will sacrifice a pig to you. If you kill him, you will only harm 
yourself; you will not get any more pigs. Which pig will you 
accept?” Then the blow man will go on to determine which pig 
will satisfy Yaka’s ghost. He will ask: “Do you want the red sow 
with markings on the right shoulder?” “Do you want the young 
black sow?” “Would you be willing to accept the white boar?” 
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Each time he asks, he will blow; and he will keep on asking until 
the vigorous puffing comes. Then all will know that is the pig 
to kill. 

With this question settled, the natives proceed with the sacrifice. 
The spirit, of course, can consume only spirit meat. He feasts upon 
the spirit and upon the smell of the sacrificed pig. The carcass 
belongs to the living. The pig’s owner may use it to stage a feast, 
or perhaps to repay gifts of pork he has received in the past, or for 
hoe consumption. 

But it is not only in cases of sickness that the natives sacrifice 
to the ghosts. Often, they admit, their own hunger for pork be- 
comes the occasion of a sacrifice. When they kill a pig for their 
own use, they will think of a certain spirit and designate him to 
receive the spirit and the smell of the pig. 

Sometimes it occurs that in a time of illness the family loses 
faith in the blow man and doubts the truth of his findings. In that 
case they may call in another man whose methods are considered 
more reliable. This man is known as the “whistle man” (yakaiyop). 
While the blowing method of questioning may be conducted in the 
daytime, not so the whistle man’s ritual. This can be done only in 
the dead of night when the door has been fastened and the fire 
has died down. The whistle man is there, and: the relatives of the 
patient. The whistle man questions the spirits just as the blow 
man did. But he uses no leaf. He asks a question, and if there is 
no sound in response, the answer is no. He voices another query. 
There is a sudden whistle. Everyone feels a quick fright; for by 
the whistle the ghost has spoken through the mouth of someone 
in the group. 

The blow man receives no pay for his.services, but it is cus- 
tomary to give the more highly regarded whistle man a small 
remuneration. 


At Yaramanda the natives use another method to learn the deeds 
and intentions of the spirits. The equipment of the man in charge 
is a spear. Each time he asks the spirits a question, he thrusts the 
spear into the ground. If he is able to withdraw it easily, the 
answer to his question is no. He will go on with his interrogation 
until he thrusts in his spear and finds it held fast in the ground. 
This is the awaited sign of the affirmative. 
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II. BLACK MAGIC 


Our natives at Irelya fear and practice many forms of sorcery. 
Natives use sorcery for revenge. If someone steals food from a 
garden; if he refuses to repay a gift; if he puts another man to 
shame, he may find himself the victim of sorcery. Now that the 
government has come and warfare has been banned, many natives 
consider sorcery the only feasible means of avenging themselves 
on members of hostile tribes. 

Fear of the sorcery of other tribes has long been a block to inter- 
tribal travel and communication. It has kept tribes in isolated 
seclusion and has preserved hostility. At times it has made it diffi- 
cult for us to hire natives to carry supplies to our other mission 
station at Yaramanda. Many local natives refused for the same 
reason to accompany us as carriers on an exploratory trip into the 
valley of the Sau River last year. 

The following accounts of various types of sorcery and their 
effects have been given by my interpreters. They do not in all cases 
represent what has been actually seen and experienced. They are 
presented only as a record of common belief and rumor about 
sorcery and its power. 

The sorcery practiced most in the vicinity of Irelya is known as 
kongi. A kongi specialist may be sitting beside the road or squatting 
in front of his house. Seeing an enemy approach, he will bow his 
head and mumble certain inarticulate things. Suddenly he will 
raise his head, gaze steadily at his approaching enemy and spit. 
Within one or two months, it is said, the enemy will die. Blood- 
letting is the accepted remedy for saving someone affected by kongi. 
Many men know how to perform this kind of sorcery. One who 
knows will charge a good price before he will let another into 
the secret. 

Another type of sorcery in these parts is called chira. One who 
wishes to avenge himself by chira first obtains a certain shoulder 
bone of a pig. Over the bone he invokes a curse upon the name 
of his enemy. Then with a stone he smashes the bone to bits. With 
that the enemy dies. It is said that no special knowledge is required 
to perform chira. Anyone, young or old, may use this method 
effectively. 

Another form similar to chira is konda. The method in konda 
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is to take a piece of new bark of the kind the natives use for tying. 
Over the piece of bark call out the enemy’s name and wish death 
upon him. Then cut the bark in two. As it dries and withers, the 
enemy will perish. 

The form of sorcery widely used around Yaramanda is known 
as tromogai. For this a certain type of powdery substance is re- 
quired. It is said that the natives purchase this material from the 
Hagen people east of Yaramanda, and that its composition is herbs, 
powdered bones, and fluids from a decomposed human body. Its 
ptice is high—a large pig for a small capsule. The natives be- 
lieve that any contact with the substance, internal or external, will 
be fatal. The usual method, they say, is to approach an enemy 
in stealth while he is sleeping. If possible, sprinkle some of the 
substance in his mouth or on his skin and garments. Or hang a 
capsule of it on a tree near his house. Within two or three months 
he will be dead. I am told that one of the symptoms of infection 
by this kind of sorcery is a fearfully distended mouth. An incident 
written by Missionary Hintze and published in the Lutheran Witness 
of August 23, 1949, deals with tromogai. 

Another variety of sorcery known as malagori similarly requires 
the use of a secret substance. What this substance is, none of my 
informants were able to say. Malagori, they say, is used widely in 
the region of the Sau River and along the Lai River below Yara- 
manda. A man who wishes to put malagori to use stands up along 
the road. Possibly he will climb a tree for a better lookout. When 
he sees his enemy coming along the road, he takes the secret sub- 
stance in his hand and gestures with it at the victim. If he gestures 
lightly, the victim dies after he gets home. If he gestures vigor- 
ously, the victim falls down at once; his beard, hair, and skin 
become brittle, crack, and break; and he dies in torment on the spot. 

The natives with whom I have talked assert that magic and the 
spirits of the dead work together for evil. But the manner of their 
co-operation is not clear. Some conceive of the magic spell as incit- 
ing the victim’s family spirits to kill him. 

In considering sorcery, we cannot disallow the possibility of the 
use of actual pharmaceutical poisons. Whether such are used here 
we are unable as yet to say. It would be strange if there were no 
poisonous plants here, and also strange if the people had not dis- 
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covered their properties. But it will be noted that among such 
a people as ours, who take for granted the power of sorcery, there 
is usually no clear distinction between a pharmaceutical poison and 
any other substance which is believed in the sorcerer’s hands to be 
capable of causing death. If a native eats spoiled pork and subse- 
quently begins to vomit, he can ordinarily trace the cause of his 
distress. But whether the sorcerer in his deed would use a true 
poison or merely the bone of a pig would be immaterial in the 
minds of the natives, so long as the victim died. Both would be 
considered equally fatal. Whether the victim died of poison or of 
fright, the result in either case would be the same; and there are 
no chemists to make post-mortem examinations. 


Exact knowledge about the sorcery in which they believe and 
which they practice and fear is lacking among the natives. Sorcery 
thrives in ignorance. Monstrous rumors are taken for absolute truth. 
The natives are convinced of the power of sorcery. Their dread of 
it is strong and. satanic. And the dread is often enough to cause 
death. The injunction in the explanation of the Second Command- 
ment against the use of witchcraft seemed somewhat archaic to us 
until we witnessed ourselves how sorcery, believed in, sanctioned, 
and practiced among a people, completely enslaves them. 


III. OTHER ELEMENTS 


There is a belief in the existence of certain demons which the 
natives call puruduri. These are distinct from the spirits of the dead. 
No one seems to know anything of their origin. It is said they 
dwell in the bush on the mountainsides. In some cases they in- 
habit particular stones. Travelers in the bush may be attacked and 
disemboweled by a puruduri. In a discussion regarding these beings 
I found a quaint skepticism. Some of the natives said: “We are 
inclined to doubt that there are such beings as puruduri, even though 
our forefathers have had much to say about them. In all likelihood 
it is not puruduri, but ordinary ghosts, who kill those who walk 
alone in the bush.” 

The natives also speak of the yailyagari. These are good beings 
who dwell in the sky. Though nothing is known of their origin, 
the natives believe it is the yatlyagari who give the rain. There is 
a great lake in the sky. The yaélyagari sit on the shore of this lake 
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and smite it with great sticks so that the water splashes down to 
the ground in the form of rain. If there is ample rain and the crops 
flourish, the people say the yaélyagari are being good to them. 

Some time ago one of the head men of the local tribe at Irelya 
said to me: “You have told us much about God and His angels 
that we have never heard before. All we ever knew about God 
and His angels was what our forefathers told us about the yail- 
yagars.” In the yailyagari he had found a point of connection 
between our teaching and that of the forefathers; and though the 
similarity is remote, who knows whether it may not have a his- 
torical reality? Dr. Theodore Graebner, in Evolution, writes: “The 
founders of the comparative study (or Science) of Religion and 
the greatest authorities in its various departments are practically 
unanimous in their opinion that all pagan systems of mythology and 
religion contain remnants of a more exalted form of belief, of a 
higher, clearer knowledge of the Divinity, which gradually became 
dimmed and corrupted” (4th Ed., 1929, p. 105). 

Nearly every tribe around Irelya has an area of forbidden ground 
fenced off and overgrown with bushes and trees. Within this place 
is the tribe’s yainanda. The yainanda is a stone of a peculiar shape— 
possibly one that has been hollowed out at one time in some river 
bed. To this stone is attributed the power to grant a good harvest. 
The sjainanda is a fertility god. 

At intervals of about a year, just before beginning to plant new 
gardens, the members of a tribe will fix a time for renewing the 
good will of the yainanda. They will send the young men of the 
tribe out into the bush to hunt opossums (one of the few species 
of wild game found here). When they have bagged a goodly 
number, they return home; and the tribe will stage an opossum 
feast in honor of the stone. The men of the tribe, together with 
others of neighboring tribes, will retire into the fenced area of 
bush where the yainanda is situated. No women are permitted, and 
the occasion of the opossum feast is the only time when men may 
enter the area with impunity. At a certain traditional spot within 
the fence the men will roast the opossums. The yainanda will enjoy 
a feast of opossum spirit and opossum smell. The men, with even 
greater relish, will consume the fleshy portion. On this occasion 
the men will pour a libation of the grease of pigs or the oil of a 
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certain tree over the stone. They will place upon it leaves of the 
taro and karuka and pit-pit and other plants whose growth they 
expect it to bless. Then they will bury the stone in the ground, 
where it will remain until the next feast. 


In a few tribes the claim is made that their forbidden area is 
inhabited not by a stone, but by a monstrous snake, known as 
morobot, which will devour all trespassers except on the day of the 
sacrificial opossum feast. In these tribes the same honor is given to 
the snake as is bestowed in other places upon the yainanda. 


The Engas are supernaturalists. Though the invisible things of 
God are clearly seen among them, being understood by the things 
that are made, they do not glorify God as God. The glory of 
the incorruptible God they have changed into an image made 
like to corruptible man. God and His angels have become colorless 
creatures idly splashing on the edge of a lake in the sky, while 
the attributes and rights of God have been handed over to His 
creatures. His power to guide and rule the lives of men and to 
be Lord of life and death they have given to the ghost and the 
sorcerer. The praise due to His name for granting seedtime and 
harvest and causing the earth to bring forth bountifully is given 
instead to stones and creeping things. They worship and serve the 
creature more than the Creator, who is blessed forever; and in 
abject fear they bring the offerings of their hands not to God, but 
to the ghosts of those whom He has made. Against all these 
things, says St. Paul, the wrath of God is revealed from heaven. 
On this account, “even as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those 
things which are not convenient, being filled with all unright- 
eousness.” 

The natives at Irelya are laid on the hearts and consciences of our 
Christians, who must bring the Gospel to these benighted heathen. 
The Gospel is the power of God to free them from the bondage of 
Satan and to translate them into the glorious liberty of their Savior 
Jesus Christ. 


Irelya, New Guinea 
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TEXTS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR 1950—1951 


For the coming Church Year the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY proposes to furnish helps on some of the Eisenach Old 
Testament Series texts. Contrary to past practice, each issue will 
bring the treatment of only one of the four or more texts of the month. 
This treatment will be an extended study of the text by a specialist in 
the field, which we hope will be stimulating not only for that text, but 
also for others during the year. We give the list of suggested texts and 
append to each, not a sermon theme, but the central thought of the 
Service for the Day according to its Propers. The contributors will 
furnish material on one of these texts for the month related to the 
respective theme for the day. 


1 S. in Adv. Jer. 31:31-34 (The Christian’s Faith for the New 


Dec. 3 


Church Year) 


Dec.10 2S. in Adv. Mal. 4 (Sure Hope and Faith) 
Dec.17 35S. in Adv. Is. 40:1-8 (Christian Courage Toward the 
Judgment ) 
Dec. 24 4S. in Adv. Deut. 18:15-19 (Expectant Joy at the Incarnation) 
Dec. 25 Christmas Is. 9:2-7 (The Savior, True God and Man) 
Dec. 31 S.a.Chris. Is. 63:7-16 (God Our Redeemer ) 
Jan. 1 N.Y.Day Ps. 121 (The Lord Our Protector ) 
Jan. 7 1S.a.Ep. Ps.122 (God's Help for Witness ) 
Jan.14 2S.a.Ep. Ex. 3:1-6 (Christ's Glory Revealed ) 
Jan.21 Sept. Jer. 9:23, 24 (God's Deliverance from Sin) 
Jan.28 Sex. Amos 8:11,12 (Our Helplessness Without God) 
Feb. 4 Quing. Jer. 8:4-9 (The Repentant Look to Christ) 
Feb.11 Invoc. Gen. 22:1-14 (Christ’s Obedience for Our Salvation ) 
Feb.18 Rem. Ex. 33:17-23 (God's Mercy Our Help) 
Feb.25  Oculi Jer. 26:1-15 (Accept God’s Grace for All of Life) 
Mar. 4 Laetare Is. 52:7-10 (The Glad Supply of God’s Grace) 
Mar.11 Judica Num. 21:4-9 (Life Through Christ) 
Mar.18 Palm S. Zech. 9:9-13 (The Humble and Powerful Savior) 
Mar.22 M. Th. Ps. 111 (Forgiveness of Sins in Communion) 
Mar. 23 G. Fr. Ps, 22:1-19 (Christ Died for Us) 
Mar. 25 Easter Ps. 118:14-24 (Our Resurrection in Christ's ) 
Apr. 1 Quasim. Gen. 32:21-30 (Hold Fast to Life in Christ) 
Apr. 8 Mis. D. Ps. 23 (Christ the Good Shepherd ) 
Apr.15 Jubilate Is. 40:26-31 (Certainty and Power in the 
Merciful God) 
Apr.22 Cantate Ps. 98 (The Christian’s Triumphant Praise ) 
Apr.29 Rogate Is. 55:6-11 (The Seeking Heart of the Saved Man) 
May 3 Ascension Ps. 110:1-4 (The Triumphant Christ) 
May 6 Exaudi Ps, 42 (The Redeemer Fills Our Whole Life) 
May 13 Pentecost Ezek. 36:22-28 (God Converts Men to Be His People) 
May 20 Trinity Is. 6:1-8 (God Our Creator, Redeemer, Guide) 
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May27 1S.a.Tr. Deut. 6:4-13 (Use God’s Word for His Sake) 

June 3 28S.a.Tr. Prov. 9:1-10 (The Life of Christian Prudence) 

June10 3S.a.Tr. Is.12 (God’s Care for the Lost) 

Junel7 4S8.a.Tr. Is. 65:17-25 (The Life of Trust) 

June24 5S.a.Tr. Lam.3:22-32 (God's Blessing on Christian Witness ) 

July 1 6S.a.Tr. Ps.1 (The Life of the New Man) 

July 8 7S.a.Tr. Is. 62:6-12 (The Fruitful Christian Life) 

July15  8S.a.Tr. Jer. 23:16-29 (The Importance of True Teaching) 

July22 9S.a.Tr. Prov. 16:1-9 (God’s Help Against Temptation ) 

July29 10S.a.Tr. Jer. 7:1-11 (The Grace to Overcome Evil and 
Serve God) 

Aug. 5 11S.a.Tr. Dan.9:15-18 (God’s Mercy Our Sole Support) 

Aug.12 12S.a.Tr. Is. 29:18-21 (The Glory of the Gospel) 

Aug.19 13S.a.Tr. Zech. 7:4-10 (God Fits Us for Work in His Service) 

Aug.26 14S.a.Tr. Ps. 50:14-23 (The Fruits of the Spirit in Worship 
and Behavior) 

Sep. 2 .15S.a.Tr. 1 Kings 17:8-16 (God’s Unfailing Help) 

Sep. 9 16S.a.Tr. Job 5:17-26 (God’s Help for Every Trial) 

Sep.16 17S.a.Tr. Ps. 75:4-7 (Forsake Self-Righteousness ) 

Sep.23. 18S.a.Tr. 2Chron.1:7-12 (The Supreme Importance of God’s 
Gift of Himself) 

Sep.30 19S.a.Tr. Ps. 32:1-7 (The Greatest Gift: Forgiveness ) 

Oct. 7 20S.a.Tr. Prov. 2:1-8 (God Gives Ability for Service) 

Oct.14 21S.a.Tr. 2Sam.7:17-29 (Because of God in Christ Our Life 
Grows ) 

Oct.21  22S.a.Tr. Prov. 24:14-20 (Forgiveness Begets Forgiveness ) 

Oct.28 23S.a.Tr. Ps. 85:8-13 (The Battle of Flesh and Spirit) 

Oct.31 Reform. Ps. 46 (God Our Sole Help) 

Nov. 4 24S.a.Tr. Ps. 39:4-13 (God’s Healing for the Believer ) 

Nov.11 25S.a.Tr. Job 14:1-5 (Time and Change Drive to God) 

Nov.18 26S.a.Tr. Ps. 126 (God Will Save Through Every Trial) 

Nov.25 27S.a.Tr. Is. 35:3-10 (The Deliverance of God’s Saints) 

Nov. 29 Thanksg. Ps, 34:1-8 RRC 








Sermon Study on Is. 401-8 
Jor the Third Sunday in Advent 


The propers for this Sunday are focused on the Advent message 
that the Lord is coming: “The Lord is at hand” (Introit); “by Thy 
gracious visitation” (Collect); “until the Lord come” (Epistle) ; 
“Stir up Thy strength and come” (Gradual); “Art Thou He that 
should come?” (Gospel). 

In view of the coming judgment the penitent Christian may take 
courage in the fact that the Lord came and still comes to visit His 
people with His grace. I. The Christian rejoices alway because 
the Lord has been favorable to His land, has brought back the cap- 
tivity of His people, and has lightened the darkness of their hearts 
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by His gracious visitation. II. Because the Lord is at hand, the 
Christian strives for moderation and confidence by preparing his 
heart in true repentance and by praying fervently. III. The Chris- 
tian is so mindful of his own weakness that he bids God come 
to him through the strength of His Word to lead him like a shep- 
herd and thus to save him. 

Parallel thoughts are emphasized in the Old Testament passage 
selected for this day. This text stresses: 1) The comfort of forgive- 
ness — the Lord came, vv. 1-2; 2) The need of repentance — the 
Lord will come, vv. 3-5; 3) The remedy for weakness — the Lord 
comes now, vv. 6—8. 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye My people!” says your God; “speak ye 
to the heart of Jerusalem, and proclaim to her that her period of 
service is at an end, that her guilt has been paid, that she has re- 
ceived of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins!” Vv. 1-2. 

Dispensing with introductory remarks in his usual way, Isaiah 
goes directly to the heart of his message: “Comfort ye, comfort ye 
My people! says your God.” The Prophet sees the people of Judah 
languishing in the Babylonian Captivity. In this situation the Lord 
summons His prophets to comfort His forsaken people. Almost 
every word of the initial summons is one of cheer and encourage- 
ment. The double nachamu, nachamu emphasizes not only that 
comfort was sorely needed by the oppressed people, but also 
that the Lord was exceedingly eager to give them such comfort 
(A. Pieper). God calls Himself ’Elohechem, “your God.” In the 
divine name ‘Elohim God's power and majesty are normally the 
dominant elements. But when this word is used with personal suf- 
fixes, my God, your God, it signifies the God of grace and mercy. 
God refers to the exiles as “My people.” The exile had served as 
a poignant reminder that Judah had ceased being God’s people. 
With the captivity the covenant relation between God and the 
people as a whole had been terminated. The believing remnant, 
however, receives the assurance that it is still God’s people despite 
the chastisement which it shared with the impenitent majority. Very 
appropriately the pronouns your and My have been called “the 
hinges on which the door of this new temple of revelation swings 
open before the long-expectant people” (G. A. Smith). 

The prophets are further bidden by the Lord, “Speak ye to the 
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heart of Jerusalem.” These words indicate how very tenderly the 
Lord approaches His people. Speaking to the heart is an idiom that 
was used of a man who was wooing his beloved. Shechem spoke to 
the heart of Dinah (Gen. 34:3). Hosea pictured the Lord as a 
husband who in his efforts to win back his unfaithful wife (Israel) 
spoke to her heart (Hos. 2:14). Whispered overtures of love, softly 
uttered expressions of affection and attachment — those are words 
to the heart.’ The whispered address is intended to gain access for 
the Lord in the hearts of the people of Jerusalem. When such 
access has been assured, however, the subdued voice is to become 
that of a shouting herald: “Proclaim to her that her period of 
service is at an end.” The emphasis in this proclamation and in the 
two that follow is on the three verbs which are placed at the be- 
ginning in the Hebrew: ended, paid, received. All three are 
prophetic perfects and indicate that according to God’s view and the 
Prophet's view these events have already transpired, although they 
will actually take place at some future time. All three proclaim the 
advent of the great “at last” for which the people have waited. 
“Her period of service” is an allusion to the time spent by young 
men in military service; the same word is used in a derived sense of 
the misery and suffering of human life; applied to the people of 
Judah, it means all of their wretched experiences in the Babylonian 
Captivity. This God-appointed time of chastisement will soon reach 
its end, the seventy years of captivity will soon be past (cf. Jer. 
25:11; 29:10; 2 Chron. 36:21; Zech. 1:12). “That her guilt has 
been paid.” Many scholars hold that this means that the people 
themselves had paid the penalty which God inflicted on them, 
namely, by the suffering which they endured in the Exile. Lev. 26: 
41-43 is appealed to as evidence that the guilty people could thus 
work off their penalty and be acquitted. It must be remembered, 
however, that both the curses and the blessings listed in Leviticus 26 
are terms of the Mosaic Covenant, of the Law. Perfect fulfillment 
by men of the demands made therein was as impossible then as it 
is now. That this was also Isaiah’s view is shown by his statements 
in vv. 3-5 about the weakness and impotence of human flesh. The 





1 The idiom has also been rendered “Speak over the heart” and understood 
as a covering up of the heart with words in order to bring it to rest after it 
had been caused to beat excitedly by sorrow and anxiety. (E. Koenig.) 
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text does not indicate by whom the people’s guilt is to be paid. 
But certainly the Prophet has that Agent in mind whose work he 
describes in such vivid detail in Chapter 53, the suffering Servant 
of the Lord, the Messiah. Upon this Substitute the Lord was to lay 
the iniquity of all the people, with His stripes they were to be 
healed, His chastisement was to be the medium for the removal 
of their guilt. Such a payment alone could render sufficient satis- 
faction for the people’s huge debt to God. “That she has received 
of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins!” The question to be 
answered here is this: Does the word “double” refer to double 
retribution or to double compensation? If double refers to the 
more than sufficient punishment which Israel experienced during 
the Exile, then it must be shown how this message was to serve 
as a comfort for Israel. This has been done by saying that the world 
powers whom the Lord used to punish Israel went too far, that 
they inflicted twice as much suffering on Israel as the Lord exacted 
of her, and that this fact should serve as a comfort to Israel. It has 
also been proposed that God Himself chose to regard those suffer- 
ings as sufficient to pay twice for the guilt of His people, where- 
fore Israel should take comfort. Neither view of the double retribu- 
tion adequately explains the word “double.” If, on the other hand, 
“double” is understood as a double reward of grace that is still in 
store for Israel in the future, then the word “double” not only 
makes more sense, but the last nine chapters of the Prophet's 
book (58—66) may also be appealed to in support of this view 
(A. Pieper). The subject matter of these closing chapters has to do 
with just such a double blessing which Israel will receive from the 
Lord (61:7). And the double portion of grace is described as 
remuneration or compensation for the chastisement which Israel 
previously has endured (60:15 ff.; 61:7; 62:8 ff.). The fact that 
the double reward is so prominent in those chapters points to the 
fact that the Prophet also had it in mind here. Thus the three 
clauses introduced by “that” in v. 2 are connected as follows: Israel’s 
guilt is to be paid for in full by the Servant of the Lord; therefore, 
her suffering in the exile will soon be over; therefore, too, she will 
be repaid with double glory for all her sins. 


Israel's captivity in Babylon is a type of man’s enslavement under 
sin. For centuries after the Fall man had only God’s promises of 
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deliverance to cling to. The Advent message brings words of com- 
fort: the great “at last” has come. God has turned from His wrath, 
speaks kindly to His fallen creatures, calls them His children once 
more. In Christ our forgiveness is achieved. He paid for our guilt. 
Therefore our time of service, the years of affliction and cross which 
God has appointed for us here on earth, will soon be over. And 
after this affliction a double reward of glory will be in store for us 
in God’s eternal kingdom. That is the comfort of forgiveness which 
the Advent message proclaims. 

Hark! Someone is calling (in the wilderness): “In the wilderness 
ptepare a way for the Lord! Make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God! Let every valley be filled in and every mountain and 
hill be made low! Let the hump become even ground and the high 
terrain a valley! Then the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see (it) together; for the Lord’s mouth has spoken 
(it).” Vv. 3-5. 

The Lord’s summons in wv. 1-2 to proclaim comfort to His people 
is obeyed. A voice is heard calling in the wilderness. The voice bids 
the people to build a highway for the Lord in the wilderness.” When 
a royal personage undertook a journey in ancient times, the way 
on which he was to travel was carefully prepared in advance so 
that he might have no difficulty in traversing it. Thus here a level 
right of way is desirable for the Lord. To assure a level road the 
same technique of filling in low places and cutting down high 
places, which is so familiar in modern highway construction, is to 
be followed. But what is the road for? Where is the Lord going? 
The answers, not explicitly given in the text, must be supplied. 
The wilderness way is to be a road leading across the Arabian 
Desert, which separates the homeland of the Jews (Palestine) 
from the land of their captivity (Babylon). The Lord is going to 
come along this road from Jerusalem to Babylon to free His people 
from their captivity and to lead them back to their homeland. 
If the way is a difficult one to traverse, His coming to redeem His 





2 “In the wilderness,” though expressed but once in the Hebrew and made to 
modify “calling” in both the LXX and Matt.3:3, must also be attached to 
“Prepare a way” because of the obvious Hebrew parallelism: prepare in the 
wilderness; make straight in the desert. The caller was not only situated in the 
wilderness, but also urged that a way be cleared in the wilderness.” (E. Koenig.) 
54 
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people may be delayed. Therefore all obstacles are to be removed, 
and the pathway is to be made perfectly clear so that His speedy 
arrival may be facilitated. This is, of course, figurative -language. 
It aims to assure the exiled people that their God is indeed coming 
to deliver them. But at the same time it admonishes them to pre- 
pare their hearts for His coming by removing all of the obstacles 
which might hinder Him from carrying out His salutary work. In 
other words, this voice calls upon the people to repent of their sins, 
for the Lord is coming! 

But whose is the voice that is heard in vv. 3-5? First it was the 
voice of the Prophet Isaiah himself, who was calling the people of 
Israel to repentance; it was the voice of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other 
Old Testament preachers of repentance. All of these were prepara- 
tory voices in the wilderness, types of a greater voice to come. The 
voice, however, the preacher of repentance, the way-preparer in the 
full sense of the word was John the Baptist. It was his message: 
“Repent ye! For the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. 3:2) 
which marked the culmination of Isaiah’s prophecy. 


“Then the glory of the Lord shall be revealed.” It has been main- 
tained that the revelation of the glory of the Lord consisted in this, 
that the Lord came to deliver His people from the Babylonian 
Captivity and that all the nations of the world were witnesses of this 
restoration (J. Bewer). This deliverance from the Exile was indeed 
a manifestation of the glory of the Lord, but only one of the many 
preliminary manifestations that are referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment. To understand the term “glory of the Lord,” it is necessary 
to look at the physical phenomenon which the Old Testament 
frequently associates with it. This phenomenon is described in the 
greatest detail in the first chapter of Ezekiel. Two of its outstanding 
features may be mentioned here, namely, the fire which was visible 
in the center of the phenomenon and the rainbow which enclosed it. 
The fire symbolized the destructive power of God’s holiness (Ex. 
3:2 ff.; 24:17); the rainbow typified God’s grace and love (Gen. 
9:12 ff.; Rev. 10:1). The immediate effect which the appearance 
of the glory of the Lord had upon those who beheld it was indeed 
a terrifying one (Is.6:5; Ezek. 1:28; Luke 2:9); it moved them to 
despair of survival in the presence of the holy God. But that initial 
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fear was only temporary. The consuming fire was surrounded by the 
reassuring rainbow; the holy God was enclosed in a mantle of grace. 
Thus He revealed Himself to man not in order to destroy, but to 
save him. Beginning with the flaming bush at Horeb, all of the 
Old Testament revelations of the glory of the Lord pointed to that 
climactic manifestation which the shepherds witnessed on the fields 
of Bethlehem, the vision in which the birth of the Savior was an- 
nounced. Jesus Christ is the personal embodiment of that grace 
with which God finally visited man to effect his salvation. That does 
not mean, however, that the gracious God has ceased being holy. 
The fire continues to be a destructive one for all of those who reject 
God’s grace. For that reason the glory of the Lord has been defined 
as “the holy grace or the gracious holiness” of God and equated 
with the Savior’s words: “He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned” (A. Pieper). 
“And all flesh shall see (it) together; for the Lord’s mouth has 
spoken (it).” Even as all flesh (nations) witnessed the glory of 
the Lord as it showed itself in the deliverance of Israel from the 
Babylonian Captivity, so all the nations of the world were to see 
the glory of the Lord revealed in the incarnate Christ, namely, 
through the Gospel which was preached unto them. A view of that 
glorious vision was guaranteed to all by the very fact that the Lord 
promised it with His own mouth. 

The glory of the Lord has been revealed to all the world in the 
person and work of the Savior Jesus Christ. Within a short time 
the birthday of this holy Child of grace will again be commemo- 
rated. On this day, however, the thoughts of the Christian center 
on the second advent of his Lord, on His last coming in the full 
.tevelation of His glory, to lead His faithful people home to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Because the Christian regards that coming as 
imminent, he makes every effort to prepare the way for the Lord. 
That calls for repentance, for clearing out of the way all of the 
sins that stand between him and his God, the mountains of pride 
and self-righteousness and indifference, the valleys of negligence 
and hypocrisy and injustice. The Christian approaches the second 
advent with a heart that is contrite and conscious of its many sins, 
but also mindful of the comfort which the Lord brought at His 
first coming. In calling his flock to such repentance the Christian 
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pastor serves as another voice in the wilderness, he follows in the 
footsteps of a John and an Isaiah. 

Hark! Someone is saying: “Preach!” And he said: “What shall 
I preach?” (Answer): “All flesh is grass, and all its excellence is 
like the flower of the field. The grass is dry, the flower withered, 
for the Lord’s breath has biasted it. Even the people is grass. The 
gtass is dry, the flower withered; but the Word of our God will 
abide forever.” Vv. 6-8. 

It is left to the reader to determine whose the voices are that 
are engaged in this dialog. The voice that says: “Preach!” is no 
doubt the commissioning voice of God. The answering voice is that 
of Isaiah. The Prophet inquires of the Lord what the theme of 
his new message is to be. The Lord's answer is introduced without 
repeating the “And He said”: “All flesh is grass, and all its excel- 
lence is like the flower of the field.” The word that is translated 
“excellence” is a common word for grace or mercy in the Old Testa- 
ment (chesed); but this is obviously an unsuitable meaning here. 
The LXX and 1 Peter 1:24 translate “glory.” What apparently 
is meant is everything with which man prides himself, the noblest 
and best that he has achieved, his most noteworthy accomplish- 
ments. The whole human race and whatever excellent things it may 
produce are comparable to grass and flowers. The point of com- 
parison is the impotent, transitory character of these plants, their 
inability to withstand the powerful forces of nature: “The grass is 
dry, the flower withered, for the Lord’s breath has blasted it.” It is 
quite possible that the Prophet had the luxuriant growth of the 
plains of Sharon and Jezreel in mind, that he saw these fields of 
lush grass and beautiful lilies and anemones completely ruined 
by the hot east wind that suddenly blew over them. Then he applied 
what he saw to the lot of men. As these plants were too frail to 
withstand the force of the wind, so corrupt mankind is too weak to 
stand before the power which God brings to bear upon it. As the 
Lord’s physical breath destroyed the flowers, so the Lord’s spiritual 
breath, the holy fire of His glory, has a devastating effect upon 
sinful man. This spiritual breath began to blow with deadly force 
as soon as man fell into sin. Throughout history it has continued 





3 The LXX translation “And I said” instead of “And he said” is based merely 
on a different pointing of the Hebrew vowels. 
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its activity, reducing mankind and all its glory to withered grass 
and faded flowers. Not even God’s own people escaped from it: 
“Even the people is grass.”* That “the people” is not a general 
term covering all of the people in the world, but rather a particular 
reference to Israel is shown both by the definite article and by the 
introductory “even.” Despite its covenant relation with God, despite 
the mercy that had been shown it, Israel too was withered grass 
because of its sinfulness. The conditions of the Exile showed this: 
the people were without a king and a temple, priests were not 
functioning, festivals were not being held, the glory of the past 
was gone. “The grass is dry, the flower withered, but the Word 
of our God will abide forever.” The repetition of these same words 
which the Prophet had used earlier serves to emphasize the truth 
that mankind, including God’s people, is nought but withered grass 
and faded flowers. But it does more. It sharpens the contrast be- 
tween this truth and the following one: the eternal character of 
the Word of Israel’s God. The Word of our God is the Word of 
grace, the Word of comfort which Isaiah was bidden to bring to his 
people, the “Word to the heart” which assured them that God was 
coming to deliver them. This is the Word of promise which was 
given to the Israelite fathers and then repeated throughout their 
people’s history, the divine assurance that a Messiah was coming 
who would save His people from their sin. This Word of God 
was challenged by the nations with whom Israel came into contact: 
Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt. These kingdoms of the world, these 
powers of the flesh persisted in their efforts to prevent the Word of 
Israel’s God from being fulfilled. But according to the closing words 
of the text their efforts are doomed to failure and disaster. Babylon, 
which is holding God’s people in captivity, will fall just as surely 
as Assyria fell before it. All flesh will perish, but the gracious 
Word of God will abide and prevail, His fiats will certainly be 
fulfilled, His salvation will become a glorious reality. 

The times between the Lord’s first coming and His second advent 
are trying times also for the Christian, because he still dwells in the 





4 The fact that this clause is missing in the LXX does not mean that it was 
not in the original Hebrew. It is worthy of note that the linear text of the 
newly discovered Isaiah MS corresponds to that of the LXX; but the additional 
material of the Massoretic text is entered between the lines and on the left-hand 
margin of the new MS. 
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earthly tabernacle of his flesh. He lives in a body that has been 
blasted into weakness and impotence by the breath of the Lord’s 
holiness. He lives in a material world that gives evidence of the con- 
stant decadence to which the Lord’s spirit has reduced it. He lives 
among men whose goodness, kindness, and love have to a great 
extent withered like grass and become as faded flowers. The Ad- 
vent message, however, assures the Christian that he has one solid 
rock on which he can stand, namely, the abiding Word of his God. 
Through this Word the Lord comes to him now to support him in 
his weakness, to help him overcome all of his frustrations and dis- 
appointments, to direct his attention beyond all of the vanity that 
surrounds him. This Word is the rod and staff with which the 
Shepherd of Israel comes to guide His flock out of the desolate 
wasteland of this world to the more pleasant pastures of eternity. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINES 


Theme: Comfort Ye My People! 
. For the guilt of the past. Vv. 1-2 
. For the judgment of the future. Vv. 3-5 
. For the weakness of the present. Vv. 6-8 


Prepare Ye the Way of the Lord! 
. Accept His grace. Vv. 1-2 
. Amend your life. Vv. 3-5 
. Trust His Word. Vv. 6-8 


The Glory of the Lord Shall be Revealed 
. It brings forgiveness when it comes. Vv. 1-2 
. It demands repentance before it comes. Vv. 3-5 
. It promises strength until it comes. Vv. 6-8 


The Word of the Lord will Abide Forever 
. The justifying Word. Vv. 1-2 
. The sanctifying Word. Vv. 3-5 
. The sustaining Word. Vv. 6-8 A. v. R. SAUER 
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A GERMAN LUTHERAN DECLARATION OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF HOLY BAPTISM 


The validity of Infant Baptism has been a topic of serious discussion 
among German theologians for the past two decades. Three reasons 
have been advanced against the practice of Infant Baptism: (1) The 
New Testament texts do not suffice to prove the validity of Infant 
Baptism; (2) The Confessional writings of the Reformation period 
failed to advance convincing arguments for Infant Baptism; (3) In- 
fants lack the ability to comprehend the blessings of Baptism (dem 
Taeufling fehlt die Glaubensreife). Lutherans have vehemently de- 
nounced these views and with renewed vigor have maintained the 
Scriptural and Confessional teaching on Infant Baptism. It seems to us 
that in this controversy the difference between the Reformed and the 
Lutheran Schriftprinzip comes to the surface in unmistakable terms. 
The Reformed principle is negative; in other words, Reformed theology 
says that since Infant Baptism is ot commanded in express words, 
it is not to be practiced. Lutheran theology’s Schriftprinzip is positive; 
that is to say, the entire scope and content of the Scriptures must be 
taken into account. Lutheran theology therefore asks whether or not it 
is contrary to Scriptures that the Christian Church has practiced Infant 
Baptism since Apostolic times.1 And Lutheran theology answers that 
the Scriptural doctrines of original sin, the efficacy of Baptism, the 
nature of faith, compel us to include infants in the Savior's injunction 
to baptize all nations. 

In 1943 the German Evangelical Church was greatly disturbed by 
Karl Barth’s Die Christliche Lehre von der Taufe, in which he attacked 
the efficacy of Baptism in general and of Infant Baptism in particular.” 
He maintains that Baptism is a sign, or symbol, of our willingness to 
assume the responsibilities which God imposes upon us in Baptism. 
As an existential theologian he claims further that we must deduce 
the impotence of Infant Baptism from the fact that in the large Volks- 


1 J. Jeremias, Hat die Urkirche die Kindertaufe geuebt? Goettingen, 1938 
and 1949, and Oscar Cullmann, Die Tauflehre des Neuen Testaments, Zurich, 
1948. 


2 For a synopsis and critique of this tract see John C. Mattes, “A Reply to 
Karl Barth on Baptism,” Lutheran Church Quarterly, 1947, pp. 173—186. 
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kirchen the majority give no evidence that “an event occurred” at their 
Baptism in infancy. He holds that such “an event” could not take place 
in Infant Baptism, because the children are unable to answer the ques- 
tions addressed to them and therefore unable to express their willing- 
ness and readiness to assume the obligations imposed in Baptism. 


The majority of Lutheran pastors who deeply appreciated Barth’s 
contribution to their own spiritual reorientation were greatly disturbed 
by Barth’s categorical denial of Infant Baptism. A number of Lutheran 
pastors, however, followed Barth consistently and denied Infant Baptism 
in theory and in practice. One bishop told us that a pastor in his diocese 
flagrantly ignored the paragraph in ecclesiastical law which expressly 
prescribes that a pastor must baptize his children. It seems almost im- 
possible that a Lutheran pastor who refuses to baptize his own children 
presumes to serve a Lutheran congregation. 


This is the historical background for the “Declaration Concerning 
the Doctrine of Holy Baptism” adopted by the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Germany (VELKD) at its convention in Ansbach, 
June, 1950. The declaration was prepared by leading theologians and 
is published in Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (Muenchen), 
July 31, 1950. The theses and antitheses must be read in the light of 
the current discussion concerning Baptism as outlined above. Other 
errors occasioned by a new form of Higher Criticism and by Anthro- 
posophy, possibly other new errors of which we are not conscious, are 
also rejected. We consider this statement so significant that we present 
it i toto. The several footnotes are provided by the translator. 


We note with deep sorrow and grief that in some sections of the 
churches of our {Lutheran} Confession the correct Apostolic doctrine 
of the Sacrament of Holy Baptism is no longer preached in its purity 
and completeness. This has caused much confusion and disorder in 
the congregations. We therefore plead with all Christians, especially 
those who must preach in the congregation, to consider in all serious- 
ness the Biblical doctrine of Baptism as it is proclaimed in the Con- 
fessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and to renounce every 
doctrine which is contrary to the Holy Scriptures and our Confessions. 
We call attention to a number of points which in our opinion are 
particularly important, and plead with all provincial Churches and in- 
dividual congregations of the Augsburg Confession to unite with us 
in the following testimony: 

I 


Matt. 28:18-20 


1. In the same words in which the resurrected Lord commissioned 
His disciples to preach the Gospel, He has instituted Baptism. Thereby 
Christ designated Baptism, together with His Word and His Supper, 
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the means of His grace, through which He rescues man out of his 
perdition and bestows upon him participation in His redemption. 
Bound to His will, we trust in full assurance that as long as the earth 
remains, He will not withdraw His saving power from His own in- 
stitution of Baptism. 

We reject the false view that Christian Baptism is a figment of the 
human mind and was practiced in the Early Church without the 
command of the resurrected Lord.® 

We reject the false view that true faith in the proclaimed Gospel 
can exist without the desire for Baptism and that we may seek a way 
into the Kingdom of Christ which excludes Holy Baptism. 


2. Baptism is valid when the candidate for Baptism is brought 
into contact with water by immersion or aspersion and when the 
name of the Triune God is invoked in the words: “I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” We 
admonish all Christians not to deviate from this form. 


We therefore reject the false view that a valid Baptism may be 
performed without the use of water and the name of the Triune God.* 


3. We glorify the Lord of the Church that He uses Baptism, rightly 
administered, as a means of grace, not only in the churches of our 
Confession, but also in those churches where false teaching prevails. 

We recognize as valid the Baptism of other Christian denominations 
if Baptism has been performed with water and in the name of the 
Triune God. We therefore reject the false opinion that a valid Bap- 


tism must be repeated because it had been performed by one who 
belonged to a heterodox church body. 


II 
Eph. 5:26 


1. Christ Himself is present in Baptism and acts through the 
ministry performed by man. The power of Baptism issues from 
Christ's saving work and comes to the water through the power of 
His Word. 

We reject the false opinion that Baptism is a mere empty sign 
or the view which ascribes to the baptismal water or water in itself 
a magically effective power. 


2. Christ builds His Church and leads it to its final consummation 
by adding new members to His body through Holy Baptism. 

We reject the false opinion that the basis of the Church is the 
{voluntary} union of believers and not the activity of the Lord in 
Word and Sacraments.5 





3 This seems to be directed against the theory that the New Testament must 
be freed from all “accretions” — Entmythologisserung. 


4 We suspect that this is directed against Anthroposophy. 
5 This is directed against dialectical existentialism. 
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Ill 
Rom. 6:3-4 


By His crucifixion and resurrection Christ has loosed the bonds of 
the power of sin, death, and the devil and has brought eternal life 
and immortality to light. Nevertheless by his birth every human being 
is under the power of sin, death, and the devil, for “that which is 
born of flesh is flesh,” John 3:6. The sinner is just and lives before 
God only when he partakes of the redemption which Christ has won. 

Christ the Lord has instituted Holy Baptism as the means whereby 
we participate in His redemption. In Baptism we are crucified with 
Christ and die with Him. Christ, however, is risen from the dead, 
and in Holy Baptism we are quickened with Christ unto life. Thus 
Holy Baptism effects what Christ’s death and resurrection has effected: 
it redeems from the power of sin, death, and the devil, gives forgive- 
ness, justifies before God, works regeneration, renews man in the new 
creation, and inaugurates the life of the new man, who after God 
is created in righteousness and true holiness, incorporates us into the 
body of the ascended Lord, and saves us eternally. 

Baptism is performed once, but its efficacy extends over the entire 
life of the baptized. It daily causes the dying of the old Adam until 
the hour of death. Daily it bestows anew the life of the resurrected 
Lord and completes its work in the resurrection of the dead. 

We reject the false view that Baptism is merely a symbol whereby 
we can learn how salvation has been won. We testify with the Con- 
fessions of our Church that Baptism according to the Scriptures not 
only signifies, proclaims, and offers grace, but that it also gives and 
conveys God’s grace. 

We reject the false view that our faith makes Baptism the rich 
treasure of God’s grace. On the contrary, we hold and teach that 
Baptism is this glorious treasure solely through the work and Word 
of Christ. Therefore we declare with Dr. Martin Luther: “We are 
not concerned to know whether the person baptized believes or not, 
for on that account Baptism does not become invalid, but everything 
depends upon the Word and command of God. . . . My faith does 
not make Baptism, but receives Baptism.” 


IV 
Mark 16:16 


Wherever Christian Baptism is performed, Christ places the rich 
treasure of His redemption into our hands. Only he receives this 
treasure for salvation who by faith accepts this offer in Baptism. 
Man can only spurn this gift and by his unbelief bring to nought the 
renewing work of the Holy Spirit. Though he has been baptized and 
retains the sign of Baptism all his life, he is nevertheless lost.6 There- 





6 In the Volkskirchen all baptized members are entitled to the rights and 
privileges of membership, though they have shown no interest in the Church 
for years and decades. At present this problem is causing much spiritual distress 
to pastors of the Volkskirchen. 
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fore we must constantly sound the call of repentance, by which we re- 
turn to our Baptism. He who repents in contrition and faith will find 
that the efficacious gift received in his Baptism is again in effect. 

We reject the false view that Baptism will work salvation by its 
mere performance without faith. 

We reject the false view that a baptized person, when he repents, 
is to be rebaptized. 

¥ 


John 3:5-6; Mark 10:14 


Our children, born of flesh, are by their birth under the power of 
sin, death, and the devil and therefore are in need of the redemption 
won by Christ and of the new birth of the water and the Spirit. 

Christ died and arose again also for the children; they, too, are 
to be members of His people; also for them the command and promise 
of Baptism is intended. [As in Adult Baptism, so} in Infant Baptism 
it is not faith which effects Baptism. In Baptism the rich treasure of 
grace is placed into the hands of infants; they, too, are incorporated 
into the body of Christ by Holy Baptism, become members of His 
Church, and receive the blessings of the Holy Spirit's efficacious work. 

In Infant Baptism [as in the Baptism of adults} the gift of Baptism 
is received unto salvation only when it is not rejected or brought to 
nought by unbelief. Although we cannot ascertain absolutely that at 
Baptism infants receive Baptism in faith, we nevertheless trust the 
word and command of Christ which has given Baptism its power, rely 
upon the intercession of the Christian Church, and trust that the chil- 
dren whom we baptize will believe.’ Believing this, we confess the 
faith in their stead. Therefore a child should receive Holy Baptism if 
the parents and the sponsors confess the Christian faith in the child’s 
stead and assume the responsibility to instruct the child in the Word 
of God and bring it up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

We reject the false opinion that in order to maintain the Volks- 
kirche Infant Baptism must be administered without church discipline 
and instruction. 

We also reject the false view that parents may withhold Baptism 
from a child which God has entrusted to them. 

We reject the false view that the administration of Holy Baptism 
may ever be divorced from the proclamation of the Gospel and the 
instruction in God’s Word. The Church can never be released from 
her responsibility for the spiritual training of the children baptized by 





7 The original has “glauben werden.” In view of what has been said 
previously about the efficacy of Baptism, we cannot understand why the future 
tense is here used. It is possible that the phrase merely wishes to state that 
children will believe until such a time as they shall be able to evidence their 
faith by their confession. But, as it reads, this paragraph is subject to an inter- 
pretation which is contrary to the Lutheran Confessions (Large Catechism, In- 
fant Baptism, par. 57). 
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her, be that through a decision of the baptized or by extraecclesiastical 
measures. 


We admonish our congregations to remain faithful in the confes- 
sion of their faith so that parents and sponsors may in the children’s 
stead joyfully assume the confession of faith and, trusting in the 
promise of Christ and the power of prayer, bring their children to 
Baptism. 

We admonish parents, sponsors, and the entire congregation to take 
the sponsorships and responsibility for the baptized children in all 
earnestness. 

We admonish the servants of the Word to proclaim in full the 
treasure as well as the obligation of Baptism to all baptized members. 
The pastors are urged in particular to testify in all earnestness to those 
who are indifferent or are in danger of lapsing that they are still 
under the promise and the obligation of their Baptism and that those 
who are not found as living members in Christ are hastening to an 
eternal death. 

We plead with all in the words of Luther in the Preface to his 
booklet on Baptism: “O my dear Christians, let us not become so 
indifferent toward such unspeakably great gifts. For Baptism is our 
only comfort and the only entrance to all the divine treasures and 
communion of saints. God help us! Amen.” F.E. M. 
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GLEANINGS FROM RECENT ISSUES OF “CHRIST UND WELT” 


According to this outstanding German weekly, all Catholic, Evan- 
gelical, Baptist, and Reformed theological schools in Czechoslovakia 
have been abolished and replaced by theological institutions controlled 
by the government. — According to the Executive Committee of the 
LWF, every tenth Lutheran in the world is at the present time home- 
less. — Suicides in the Western Zone of Germany in 1949 show a 
marked increase over suicide statistics for 1948 and 1947.— Accord- 
ing to the Swedish Red Cross, there are about three million children 
in Korea whose fathers are at the front and whose mothers were com- 
pelled to flee.— Archaeologists discovered in Barcelona the ruins of 
a Christian basilica built in the fourth century. It is regarded as one of 
the earliest Christian edifices erected on Spanish soil and antedates 
even the invasions of Germanic tribes. —The total enrollment of 
theological students in West German universities and seminaries is 
7,490; of these, 3,576 are Evangelical and 3,914 Catholic; included 
in the total number are 473 Evangelical and 141 Catholic women 
students. —In reply to a charge raised against him by Premier 
Otto Grotewohl that he was a “gossiping reactionary,” Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Berlin recently told a conference of pastors that in his 
interview with President Truman, which, he said, lasted hardly fifteen 
minutes, not a syllable was uttered regarding the Soviet Zone republic, 
the coming elections, and the question how the Evangelical Church of 
Germany would react in case of a European war. NOTE: According to 
the report of an American student who spent six weeks in Berlin 
this summer, many Germans believe that Bishop Dibelius is now 
a “marked” man. P.M.B. 


NEWS FROM THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


Looking at the report of the LWF Executive Committee, which met 
at Schloss Tutzing, Bavaria, Germany, the first week in August, the 
following items strike me as particularly interesting. The Federation 
is growing: five new bodies were admitted —the Andhra Ev. Luth. 
Church, India; the Ev. Luth. Church, India; the Jeypore Ev. Luth. 
Church, India; Federacao Synodal do Brasil; the Ev. Luth. Church of 
British Guiana. In this connection the report reprints the conditions 
that have to be met if a church body wishes to become a member of 
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the Federation. “To qualify for membership in the Federation, a Lu- 
theran church body must declare its acceptance of the LWF constitu- 
tion, the doctrinal basis of which affirms the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments ‘as the only sources and infallible norm of 
all church doctrine and practice, and sees in the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church, especially in the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and 
Luther’s Small Catechism, a pure exposition of the Word of God.’” 

The next assembly of the LWF is to be held in Hannover, Ger- 
many, in the summer of 1952. It will be the first time since the recent 
world war that an international Christian body will hold its meeting 
in Germany. The 1951 session of the executive committee of the 
LWE has been scheduled, believe it or not, for Jerusalem, in what is 
now called the Hashemite Kingdom of Judea. This meeting place was 
chosen undoubtedly because negotiations are going on now to obtain 
from the kingdom mentioned and from the Israeli government the 
right of control of former German Lutheran mission properties in 
Palestine, now valued at more than $25,000,000. Among these prop- 
erties are the well-known Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem and the 
grand Empress Augusta Victoria Hospice on the Mount of Olives. 
As has been reported several times in the Observer section, Dr. Edw. 
Moll of the ULCA is now stationed in Jerusalem, engaged in the 
effort of keeping these properties in the hands of Lutheranism. In 
Tanganyika there are German mission establishments which need to 
be looked after, and a plan is on foot to have them transferred to the 
Federation. The race tensions in South Africa led to the appointment 
of a committee to study conditions in that remote part of the world. 

W. ARNDT 

CONFERENCE AT BAD HARZBURG 

In the Augustana Lutheran (September 20) Dr. David L. Ostergren, 
who represents the Lutheran World Federation in England, submits his 
impressions of the conference of Lutheran theologians held at Bad 
Harzburg, Germany, August 1—7. From this very fine report we are 
bringing the most significant paragraphs to the attention of our readers. 
Dr. Ostergren writes: 

Lutheran pastors from all parts of Germany, numbering 100, par- 
ticipated in this conference as guests of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod of the United States. There were also guests from 
England, Denmark, Sweden, and Italy. . . . 

The strength of the conference lay in the fact that the Missouri 
leaders, in explaining their faith, would not give a philosophical 
explanation, but would always refer either to the Bible or the Lu- 
theran Confessions. To spend a whole week discussing problems in 
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the light of the Word and the Confessions obviously had a strength- 
ening effect on all present. Discussions beginning in the organized 
sessions would continue at the table during meals and then long 
into the night. 

The vitality of these discussions indicated that there is still a very 
strong spiritual core in the Lutheran Church of Germany. They may 
not hold so closely to the Confessions and the verbal inspiration 
theory {!] as some American Lutherans, but they are seriously con- 
cerned about their Lutheran foundation and that salvation is to be 
found in Jesus Christ alone. 

The weakness of the conference consisted in the pressure on the 
part of the German brethren to look at every subject from the view- 
point of systematic theology. Time and again the Missouri brethren 
tried to turn the theoretical discussion into practical application to 
church life in Germany, but with somewhat unsatisfactory results. 

In spite of this shortcoming, one must say that the conference was 
very inspirational. The discussions indicated that the liberalism found 
in the German churches 30 or 40 years ago is on the decline. Many 
statements of the men during the conference showed that they were 
happy to be reminded of their Lutheran heritage. Some admitted that 
they had drifted away from the Confessions and needed to come back 
to them. One pastor reflected the attitude of a considerable number 
when he said to the writer in private: “During the war many of us 
Lutheran pastors in the Kirchenkampf (the struggle between the Nazi 
and anti-Nazi pastors) fellowshiped together both in church and out- 
side of church with the Reformed brethren. This association was sweet 
and fine. As our work is getting back to normal, we are realizing the 
importance of our Lutheran Confessions. Our problem now is whether 
we should adhere closely to these Confessions or keep up our union- 
istic relations with the Calvinists. These conferences with our Amer- 
ican brethren are helping us to see the issues involved in making 
this decision.” P.M.B. 


THE NEW ABBOT OF LOCCUM 


Evangelische Welt, August 16, 1950, reports the inauguration of 
the new Abbot of Loccum. He is Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, 
who has already acted as prior of the institution since the death of 
Dr. Marahrens, the previous abbot.— Loccum was a great medieval 
Cistercian monastery, founded in 1163. The Reformation altered its 
constitution only gradually. The original endowments were preserved, 
now for the purpose of training a ministry for Hannover. The faculty 
forms a permanent group akin to the ancient monastic society, and 
the candidates of theology who have completed the theoretical exami- 
nation and await the final examination for ordination associate them- 
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selves to this fellowship. Bishop Lilje was himself such a candidate at 
Loccum. He now bears the title of Johannes XI, Abt zu Loccum. 
American ecclesiastical and academic institutions seem primitive by 


contrast with the hoary traditions and rich heritage of this school. 
R.R.C. 


THE QUESTION OF JOINT OR UNITED PRAYER 


Last year there was held in Australia a pastoral conference at which 
were represented seventy-nine pastors of the U.E.L.C.A. and of the 
E.L.C.A. for the purpose of studying theses of union submitted to 
the two synods. The matter was reported by the Lutheran Witness of 
November 15, 1949. On the basis of this report, Professor Reim, in 
the Quartalschrift — Theological Quarterly (January, 1950) commented 
on this conference, writing, among other things, the following: “There 
is... one inconsistency in the report. We note that the question of 
joint prayer was among the articles subsequently adopted by the 
conference and still to be submitted to the conventions of the two 
churches. It was obviously one of the issues on which these bodies 
had been at variance before. At the same time we note that this same 
conference was opened with a short devotional service. It seems to us 
that this anticipation of a desired outcome may indicate impatience 
with the necessarily slow processes of carefully removing the existing 
differences, an impatience which — if impatience it was — would raise 
serious misgivings as to the soundness of the entire agreement. We 
earnestly hope that the state of affairs which we have pictured as pos- 
sible does not exist in fact.” In reply to these remarks Dr. Hamann 
writes: “... The inconsistency noted by Prof. Reim is more a matter 
of seeming than of reality. It simply cannot be demonstrated that the 
doctrine which would prohibit in all conceivable circumstances joint or 
united prayer by representatives of Lutheran bodies not yet in com- 
munion, but earnestly seeking fellowship on the basis of the Holy 
Word, is a doctrine of Holy Writ. Both sides being satisfied that 
unionistic or syncretistic notions did not enter into their desire to 
ascertain what differences actually existed in the publica doctrina and 
to remove these differences in a God-pleasing manner, a prayer for the 
divine blessing upon their undertaking was not looked upon as an 
anticipation of a desired outcome, but as something that, in the given 
circumstances, should not be withheld, as though the question in itself 
constituted a doctrinal difference. It is not at all contradictory that, 
especially in view of some uncertainty existing perhaps on both sides, 
an earnest effort was made to arrive at a common conviction on the 
matter of unionism and unionistic prayer. While this question must 
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be decided on the strength of principles clearly given in the Scriptures, 
and not by precedent or example, it may be pointed out in passing 
that, as we learned from reliable sources, the discussions preceding the 
establishment of fellowship between the Lutheran Free Churches in 
Germany were begun with united prayer. Not a word of censure 
pronounced upon this action came to our notice. For the rest, we can 
assure Prof. Reim that not the slight apprehension, but the hope 
which he voices in the final sentences of his comment is justified by 
the actual situation.” The principle which Dr. Hamann here lays down, 
namely, “it simply cannot be demonstrated that the doctrine which 
would prohibit in all conceivable circumstances joint or united prayer 
by representatives of Lutheran bodies not yet in communion, but 
earnestly seeking fellowship on the basis of the Holy Word, is a doc- 
trine of Holy Writ” is one which requires constant emphasis. Of 
course, there must be no unionistic or syncretistic prayer, which occurs 
wherever there is a denial of the divine truth of Scripture. But the as- 
sumption that every joint prayer is per se unionistic begs the question. 
Again, we wish to commend the conciliatory, brotherly spirit of 
Dr. Hamann’s reply, which, while stating principles and facts very 
definitely, seeks only to win and not to wound. To us it appears as 
a masterpiece of Christian confutation. Lastly, it seems to us that far 
too much is being written nowadays that hinders, or at least makes 
difficult, the progress of the cause of Christian unity. While cautions 
and warnings must be issued in a time when there is so much unionistic 
offense, there also exist areas where, in efforts at true Christian church 
union, we must give our brethren in the faith who have proved them- 
selves sincere followers of God’s Word the benefit of the doubt and 
refrain not only from downright condemnation, but also from raising 
doubts as to the Scripturalness of their procedure. This is not written 
in special criticism of the article in the Theological Quarterly, but rather 
as a general plea for greater trust in the honesty and competence of 
those whom we fully recognize as our brethren in the faith, as they 
are trying to bring about true unity of faith on the basis of Scripture 
and the Lutheran Confessions. J. T. MUELLER 


“A PROPOSED JOINT CONFESSION OF FAITH” 


Under this heading, Dr. H. Hamann, principal of Concordia College, 
Unley, South Australia, in the Australasian Theological Review (June, 
1950), offers a constructive critique of the Common Confession, which 
was adopted by our convention in Milwaukee last June. While it may 
seem a little late to quote Dr. Hamann’s review at this time, it might 
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be said in defense that the Australian periodical, which could be read 
by us only after our return from Europe, does the very thing which, 
upon the suggestion of Committee No. 3, the convention resolved to do, 
namely, to have our churches study the Confession with reference to 
its value to bring about that God-pleasing church union which all true 
Christians desire. In addition, Dr. Hamann’s remarks bear reading even 
now, after the Confession has been adopted, as the opinion of a sincere 
and profoundly interested as well as very keen analyst. Because of the 
length of the article we shall quote only the salient statements. We 
read: “A first reading leads to the opinion or conviction that certain 
matters in the Proposed Joint Confession could be given a different 
and better expression. Thus, in the first section, the sentence, ‘In Jesus 
Christ, God became incarnate,’ is of course quite sound, but, especially 
in view of the fact that the Holy Trinity is mentioned in the first 
paragraph of that section, the Incarnation might have been confessed 
in a more precise dogmatical formulation. The treatment of the Means 
of Grace in Section V is rather full, but it would not have been out 
of the way to state that the Gospel is a means of grace also when orally 
proclaimed. The Inspiration of the Scriptures is confessed in such 
a manner that one who takes it upon himself to teach otherwise can do 
so only by departing from what is clearly intended meaning and pur- 
pose of the words used. Section IX (The Church) should have em- 
phasized much more clearly and unmistakably the supernatural origin 
and the spiritual quality of the Una Sancta, and it might not have 
been amiss to set forth, however briefly, the Lutheran teaching on 
Church Polity. Section X (The Ministry) probably contains all that 
is needed for the churches concerned, and the final section (The Last 
Things) apparently lays to rest the eschatological opinions which at 
one time figured so prominently as a divisive factor in American 
Lutheranism. The Proposed Joint Confession will, mea quidem sen- 
tentia, be criticized adversely more for what it omits than for what it 
contains. Perhaps it does err a little on the score of extreme brevity in 
some particulars, just as the Union Theses so far adopted by the two 
Australian Lutheran churches may be considered by some as dealing 
with some unnecessary details. The important matter is that full clarity 
and agreement result from the discussions, and that all doubts are set 
at rest.” Dr. Hamann closes his review by saying: “The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, at least, will probably have to deal with 
a number of proposed amendments as well as with the completed 
draft. Yet, basically, the Joint Confession seems sound enough to the 
writer’ (italics our own). The last sentence of the article is, as we 
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believe, of extreme importance. Despite some shortcomings the Com- 
mon Confession seems “sound enough” to a scholar who for years has 
headed the theological seminary of our fellow Lutherans “down 
under” and who has been a most helpful agent in working toward doc- 
trinal unity between the Lutheran synods in his own land. The charge 
brought against the “Union Theses” of the two Australian Lutheran 
Churches, “as dealing with some unnecessary details,” is well worth con- 
sidering. Confessions must be complete, the means and products of 
“full clarity and agreement,” but they must also be popular and concise 
so that laymen will be attracted to their study. The Augsburg Confes- 
sion no doubt has served as well as it did, just because, in its essentials, 
it confined itself to “what had to be said” and emulated the rare virtues 
of brevity and simplicity. May the Common Confession serve as a 
modern Augustana to bring all Lutherans in North America, indeed, 
in the whole world, into true Lutheran ecumenicity. _J, T. MUELLER 


THE ENCYCLICAL “HUMANI GENERIS” 


A recent issue of America informs us that the Pope’s new encyclical 
Humani Generis (“Of Mankind”), of which an English translation ap- 
peared in August, is a warning addressed mostly to scholars. The 


writer goes on to say: ; 


It {the encyclical} deals with philosophical and theological opinio 
which have attracted a good deal of attention in Europe, but compara- 
tively little in the United States. Perhaps the most important of these 
opinions concerns the variability of concepts and of philosophical 
systems consistent with Catholic orthodoxy. . . . The Holy Father 
found that in such discussions . . . some theologians, with the best of 
intentions, have proved too venturesome. The Pope reminds philos- 
ophers and theologians that the Church demands that future priests 
be instructed in philosophy “according to the method, doctrine and 
principles of the Angelic Doctor,” St. Thomas Aquinas, because . . . 
“his doctrine is in harmony with divine revelation, and is most ef- 
fective both for safeguarding the foundations of the faith and for 
reaping, safely and usefully, the fruits of sound progress.” 


In a later paragraph the writer in America reminds his readers: 


Those who run the risk of minimizing revealed doctrine, especially 
that of the infallible teaching office of the Church, in order to “do 
away with the barrier that divides good and honest men,” are also 
censured. To us such writers seem not only to skirt the edges of 
heresy but to be adopting (even from a human point of view) a very 
doubtful strategy. The fullness of Catholic truth, both theological and 
philosophical, is the greatest safeguard of human dignity and of 
human rights. 
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The article suggests that Pope Pius XII, too, like his predecessors 
since Leo XIII, is a promoter of St. Thomas’ doctrines. But what in- 
terests us in particular is that the Catholic Church, which claims to 
have the full philosophic truth, is having considerable difficulty in 
keeping some of its scholars in line with its philosophy, the Thomistic 
synthesis. Obviously, the optimistic faith of Leo XIII, who believed 
that a return to St. Thomas by all thinkers in the Roman Church would 
protect the Church against the encroachments of modern scientism and 
secularism, has not been fully realized. Upon a little reflection, how 
could it be otherwise? Neo-Thomism is not Thomism, as little as Neo- 
Platonism was Platonism. But even if it were, there is no word of 
assurance in Scripture by the Founder of the Church that the Thomistic 
synthesis is the true Christian philosophy. This philosophy had its day. 
But that day is past, and every revival of Thomism is only a pale 
glimmer of what was once a bright light. The honest Catholic scholar 
of our day may still be warmed by that light but hardly much en- 
lightened. P.M.B. 


HOLY SCRIPTURES THE ONLY SOURCE OF DIVINE TRUTH 


How do Catholic writers meet the objection of Protestants against 
the dogma of Mary's assumption, to be proclaimed by Pope Pius XII 
on November 1? Protestants have asked: “Where is the Scriptural and 
historical evidence?” Speaking for the Anglican Church, Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher and Dr. Cyril Garbett declared some time ago: “There is not 
the smallest evidence in the Scriptures or in the teaching of the early 
Church of belief in the doctrine of her bodily assumption.” In reply 
to this declaration in particular, America editorializes as follows (Sep- 
tember 2): 

The Church [Catholic] teaches as divinely revealed all those truths 
which were made known by God to the Apostles. This constitutes 
the “deposit of faith,” to which nothing could be or has been added 
since the death of the last Apostle. At most the Church can make 
explicit what was clearly implicit in this original revelation. 

How does the Church know what was contained in this original 
revelation? Through two sources, not one: the Sacred Scriptures and 
Apostolic tradition. “Apostolic tradition” has a very definite meaning. 

It means what the Church from the beginning has believed as having 

been revealed to the Apostles {italics in original]. Since the teaching 

of the Church is in every age infallible, we know that whatever the 

Church has taught in any age as having been revealed to the Apostles 

was actually so revealed to them. Protestants, because they reject the 

most important truth (as far as the rule of faith is concerned) re- 
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vealed by Christ — namely, His establishment of an infallible Church 
as a divine teaching authority—— have no way of knowing all that 
was originally revealed to the Apostles. This revealed truth of the 
infallibility of Christ’s Church, incidentally, is “plainly contained in 
the Scriptures.” 

When the Holy Father inquired whether the Catholic bishops of 
the world regarded the assumption, after death, of Mary's body into 
heaven as revealed to the Apostles, only six out of 1,191 bishops 
questioned its dogmatic character. Extant patristic and liturgical writ- 
ings clearly trace this belief, as an apostolic tradition, back to the 
fifth century. The lack of veneration of any alleged repository of 
Mary’s body is evidence, as Christ’s Church infallibly assures us is true, 
that the Assumption has been believed from the beginning. 


It pays to examine the above reasoning, for it appears that some 
very hot questions were fired at America regarding the assumption 
dogma. The editorial reveals a careful effort to make the dogma palat- 
able to Catholic readers. We note the following steps in the argument: 

1. The Catholic Church has two sources of truth: the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and “Apostolic tradition.” 

2. “Apostolic tradition” is what the “Church” “from the beginning 
has believed as having been revealed to the Apostles.” 

3. This “Apostolic tradition” has been preserved by the Catholic 
Church. 

4. Since Protestants do not recognize the Catholic Church to be the 
sole “infallible Church,” they do not know the “Apostolic tradition.” 

5. Deluded Protestants! They do not even know that the Catholic 


Church, a truth “plainly contained in the Scriptures” (!), is the one 
and only “infallible Church.” 


6. Now, where does the assumption of Mary come in? Well, only 
six out of 1,191 bishops questioned the dogmatic character of her bodily 
assumption. Surely, they ought to know, for they belong to the “in- 
fallible Church,” and this Church is in possession of the “Apostolic 
tradition,” and this tradition asserts that Mary was received bodily 
into heaven. 


7. How old is the “Apostolic tradition” which allegedly supports 
the assumption of Mary? It may be traced back to the fifth century. 

8. What about the earlier centuries ? Did the earliest Christians be- 
lieve, on the basis of the “Apostolic tradition,” that Mary was taken 
bodily into heaven? Stupid question! Why, of course they did! Don’t 
you know that there is no evidence of any kind that the early Christians 
pointed to this or that grave or tomb or church as being the repository 
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of Mary's body? Therefore the evidence points persuasively and over- 
whelmingly in the direction that her body was taken into heaven when 
she died. 


Isn’t it too bad that the early Christians believed that the bodies of 
Peter and Paul were buried at some spot near the walls of Rome? 
They thus made it impossible for the Church ever to declare the bodily 
assumption of Peter and Paul. And what about St. Anna? Where was 
she buried? There is no evidence that she was buried at all. And so 
later generations may be blessed with the dogma of the bodily assump- 
tion of St. Anna, the alleged grandmother of the Lord Jesus. 

“The Word of God shall establish articles of faith, and no one else, 
not even an angel” (Smalcald Articles, Part Il, Article II, 16; Triglot, 
page 467). P.M.B. 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The Lutheran World Federation has adopted a flag of its own, 
marking the first time that a world-wide Protestant denomination has 
created its own ensign. The adopted flag has Luther's “Rose of Sharon” 
sealed within a gold-rimmed circle of daylight blue. This, in turn, is 
mounted on a field of midnight blue. 


The Associated Services for the Armed Forces is seeking $9,600,000 
for 1951 to provide religious, recreational, and cultural services for 
America’s new draftees. The A.S.A.F., successor to the wartime 
U.S.O., comprises the Y.M.C. A., National Jewish Welfare Board, and 
National Catholic Community Service. 


On July 29 the Army Chaplain Corps marked its 175th anniversary. 
The legal origin of the Chaplain Corps is a resolution adopted by 
the Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, shortly after General 
Washington had issued a call for the clergy to serve with the Revo- 
lutionary Army. The Chaplain Corps, as it exists today, is the result 
of a slow development that had its foundation in the Colonial period. 
On March 3, 1791, an act of Congress authorized appointment of a 
chaplain of the Army. The Rev. John Hurt of Virginia, who had 
served for seven years as a chaplain with the Revolutionary Army, 
was named to the post the following day by President Washington. 


The Korean Bible Society has appealed to the American Bible So- 
ciety for Scriptures for members of the Korean armed forces. A spe- 
cial edition of 50,000 books containing the Four Gospels and the 
Book of Acts in Korean and 100,000 copies of the Sermon on the 
Mount in Korean and English have been printed in this country and 
will be distributed to the Korean army, navy, and air force by the 
Chaplain Corps. 


Dr. F. Townley Lord, pastor of the Bloomsbury Baptist Church of 
London and editor of the Baptist Times, is the new head of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance. 


The first Ecumenical Institute on Christian Education was held in 
Toronto under the auspices of the World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion. The purposes of the Institute are the following: (1) To provide 
opportunity for a number of carefully selected persons from all over 
the world to learn from one another and from leaders in Christian 
education through an exchange of experience and ideas. (2) To as- 
semble information that may be useful to leaders in all countries. 
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(3) To formulate proposals for launching an advance in Christian edu- 
cation and for preparing leaders in that field. 


The importance of the family in implementing Christian under- 
standing of the worth of the individual was discussed by the National 
Conference on Education of Christian Parents at Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Conference workshops studied community development through church 
and home; co-operation of state, city, and denominational groups in 
improving family life within a geographical area; the function of re- 
ligion in the family; techniques for promoting a family-centered church 
program; and the family’s role in developing social attitudes and action. 


Dr. Martin Niemoeller told a group of churchmen in Albany, New 
York, that the greatest opportunity for the church in Germany lies in 
former Nazi youths who have grown to manhood “and are looking for 
the right answers. Those young men have been uprooted with nothing 
in which to put their confidence. It is up to the church of Germany 
to supply them with the answers they seek.” 


The International Christian Leprosy Mission has acquired new 
headquarters in Portland, Oreg. A five-acre tract and three buildings 
were dedicated for the use of this mission a short while ago. 


The World Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists in its recent 
session was informed that the sale of their literature amounted to 
$12,450,000 last year, and that their fifty publishing houses through- 
out the world employ 1,772 persons and issue 315 magazines in 195 
languages and dialects. It was further reported that this body has 
established a new seminary in New Mexico for the training of mis- 
sionaries among Spanish-speaking Americans. In their American church 
work the Adventists use twenty-five languages and issue publications 
in German, Swedish, Danish-Norwegian, Italian, French, Ukrainian, 
Icelandic, and Romanian. In addition, this group makes extensive use 
of radio and television. Voice of Prophecy, the major broadcast of the 
denomination, is heard each Sunday over 465 stations in North Amer- 
ica and 108 Adventist broadcasts are carried every week in the United 
States. In the South Pacific the Adventists conduct evangelistic broad- 
casts over 53 stations. In addition, they sponsor broadcasts over 23 
stations of the French National Network, on Radio Luxembourg, and 
Radio Monte Carlo, over 18 stations in Central America, 44 in South 
America, and two in Manila, P.I. They also produce religious telecasts 
every week from New York, Baltimore, and San Francisco. 
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The Vatican has planned a new radio station which is to be located 
within Vatican City. According to plans, the station should be ready 
for broadcasting by 1952 and will cost approximately $6,000,000. 


The Congregation of the Holy Office in Rome warned Catholic 
parents that they would incur severe spiritual penalties if they enrolled 
their children in organizations and institutions formed to educate young 
people according to “materialistic anti-Christian and anti-religious 
principles.” All offenders, the warning said, would fall under the Con- 
gregation’s decree of July 1, 1949, which declared that Catholics who 
“defend and spread the materialistic and anti-Christian doctrine of the 
Communists” would suffer excommunication. The new decree specifies 
that: 1. Parents and guardians who send their children or wards to 
anti-Christian materialistic organizations cannot receive the sacraments. 
2. Anyone teaching children doctrines contrary to the Christian faith 
and custom will be punished by excommunication. 3. Children attend- 
ing institutions where materialistic anti-Christian and anti-religious 
doctrines are taught will be debarred from receiving the sacraments. 


The Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church of Greece is facing an 
acute clergy shortage. Metropolitan Germanos of Cephathlonia has 


reported that 170 out of 250 churches in his diocese are without priests. 
In an effort to meet this shortage the Holy Synod passed a resolution 
permitting laymen to be ordained as priests for a period of three 
years even though they do not have the required theological education. 


When Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, announced that it 
would no longer exempt any students from courses in religion, the 
reaction among Catholic and Jewish students was quite different. Cath- 
olic students looked for other schools to continue their studies. The 
position of the Jewish students was expressed by Rabbi Sidney Brooks, 
who said: “Wittenberg College is a private institution. It is sponsored 
by the Lutheran Church and is identified as a Lutheran institution. 
It seems to me, therefore . . . that the authorities of Wittenberg Col- 
lege have a perfect right to plan their curriculum in any way they 
see fit. For Jews there is no religious law which forbids them to study 
other religious or sacred texts. Jews are perfectly free to study these 
things academically, even though they do not accept them religiously.” 


Rabbi Judah L. Mainon, Israeli minister of religion, has asked the 
Mizrachi World Conference, composed of orthodox religious Zionists, 
to take the lead in reviving the Sanhedrin. Rabbi Mainon’s plan, how- 
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ever, is strongly opposed by the Agudath Israel, another world or- 
ganization of orthodox Jews, and by the Reformed Jewish leaders. 


Egyptian and American scholars engaged in microfilming ancient 
documents in St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai have discovered 
what is believed to be the oldest copy of the New Testament in Greek 
and Syriac. Written on gazelle’s hide, the manuscript dates from the 
fourth century and includes a translation of the Bible in Arabic writ- 
ten over the Greek text and on the margins. The manuscript is also 
crammed with the story of early Christian saints. Dr. Wendell Philips 
of Philadelphia, Pa., president of the American Foundation for the 
Study of Man, has placed a value of $1,000,000 on the manuscript. 


A group of Christian minority leaders has succeeded in working out 
a compromise for the new constitution of Syria, which had tried to 
make Islam the official state religion. Article III of the new constitu- 
tion, which had declared Syria a Moslem state, has been modified to 
embrace these provisions: (a) the religion of the president of the 
republic is Islam, (b) the Islamic Figh (Moslem jurisprudence) is 
considered the main source of the state’s legislation, (c) the state 
guarantees freedom of worship and respects all “inspired religions” 
(“inspired religions” according to Islam are Judaism and Christianity), 
(d) The state guarantees the personal status (authority over marriage 
and divorce cases) of all minority groups. In addition to this revised 
Article III, this amendment has been inserted into the preamble of 
the constitution: “The majority of the Syrian people being Moslem, 
they declare the state’s attachment to Islam and closer co-operation 
with Moslem people all over the world, to resolve to combat atheism 
and moral degradation, and promise to build the new state on moral 
foundations as prescribed by Islam and the ‘inspired religions.’” 
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BOOK REVIEW 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: LIFE AND MESSAGE. By Magnus C. Ratter. The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1950. 214 pages, 714X5. $2.75. 

On January 14, 1950, Dr. Albert Schweitzer has celebrated his 75th 
birthday. During July, 37 years ago, he left for Africa, where he began 
his difficult work as a medical missionary, which engages him still. But 
Lambaréné meant no isolation for him. He is still famous as a leading 
organist and Bach student. His books on theology rank him high among 
liberal theologians. His example to leave European culture and civilization 
for Africa’s desolation has aroused many others to a service of self- 
sacrifice. The story of Schweitzer’s life and work is told in this absorbing 
book with great vividness and appeal. It is a simple but impressive record 
of a great man’s great life. It is well worth careful reading. At times the 
author’s praise of Schweitzer appears as almost fulsome, which under 
the circumstances can be excused. But his definition of a saint: “A saint 
is a man that makes goodness attractive,” applied to Schweitzer, leaves 
out of consideration that this great man does not accept in its truth 
and purity the blessed Gospel of Him in whom alone there is true saintli- 
ness. Christian readers must not forget that Albert Schweitzer refuses 
to be a Christian in the Biblical sense of that term: he does not believe 
in Christ as his divine Savior, nor has he brought to Africa the blessed 
news of salvation through faith in the Redeemer’s blood. That is the 
deep regret of every believer who reads this new biography of Schweitzer. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


CONTEMPORARY THINKING ABOUT PAUL. An Anthology Compiled by 
Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament at Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York-Nash- 
ville. 442 pages, 6x9. $4.00. 

A rich repast is here provided for the New Testament scholar. The 
anthology, in its various offerings, is intended to cover all the important 
questions which revolve around St. Paul — those of a historical and critical 
nature as well as those that pertain to his theology. The five parts have 
these captions: 1. The religious atmosphere of Paul’s world; 2. Biographical 
data: the man and his experience; 3. The Letters of Paul; 4. Insights into 
Pauline theology; 5. Modern evaluation of Paul. An appendix, consisting 
of a bibliography, a bibliographical index of authors, and an index of titles 
concludes the volume. If I counted correctly, fifty-six authors are repre- 
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sented. Some of them are dead, but the majority is living, of whom not 
a few are comparatively young. The countries to which they belong or 
belonged include besides our own, Great Britain, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Palestine. All shades of theological thought can here 
be seen; conservatives like Machen and Nygren have been drawn on, but 
likewise ultra-Modernists like Goguel and Wrede, and even a Jew, Joseph 
Klausner. We then find truth and error, Bible teaching and human specula- 
tions, placed alongside of each other. The value of the book lies precisely 
in the fact that it acquaints the reader with the various views which leading 
scholars, approximately during the last fifty years, have expressed on 
Paul’s person and teaching. The method of the compiler is to select longer 
sections, each one treating a well-defined subject, from books or articles 
of the authors he presents. Thus Professor Cadbury of Harvard is in- 
troduced through an interesting article of his, entitled “Concurrent Phases 
of Paul’s Religion,” Karl Barth through a section from his commentary on 
Romans (ch. 3:21-22a), which is given the heading “Jesus.” The selections 
are long enough to allow for a satisfactory development of a topic, and 
not too long for the modern student whose schedule of tasks for a day 
resembles a crazy quilt. W. ARNDT 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL VIEWED 
AS ILLUSTRATING THE NATURE AND INFLUENCE OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. By Albert Barnes. With a Memoir of the Author by 
Rev. Daniel March, B.D. Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
1950. 496 pages, 6X81. $3.50. 

Here again we deal with a reprint of a work that has been highly 
valued among Christian people. Barnes was born 1798 and died 1870. 
The year in which this book on Paul appeared is not divulged in the life 
of Barnes which is prefixed to the work, or in the publisher’s blurb. For a 
long time he served as pastor of First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 
What made him well known were the twenty volumes of popular com- 
mentaries he issued on the books of the New Testament and some of the 
Old. In the work on St. Paul, whose reappearance is here announced, he 
manifests the same qualities as in his commentaries: striving to be loyal 
to the divine Word, ease of style, simplicity of language, and a practical 
outlook. Naturally one need not expect to find instruction on the South 
Galatian or the Ephesian imprisonment theories, because they arose later. 
Chronological details are not submitted. Throughout the attempt is made 
to make the facts of the sacred narrative teach valuable lessons for our 
own lives. W. ARNDT 


OuR LORD PRAYS FOR His OWN. THOUGHTS ON JOHN 17. By Marcus 
Rainsford. With a biographical introduction by S. Maxwell Coder. 
Moody Press, Chicago, 1950. 476 pages. $3.50. 

This is a truly beautiful new edition of Rev. Marcus Rainsford’s (1820?— 

1897) exposition of the Savior’s sacerdotal prayer. The forty-one medita- 
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tions reflect the author’s deep devotion to the Savior, his prayerful con- 
templation of the Savior’s words, and his ability to make his readers share 
with him the treasures of joy and comfort which he had discovered in 
John 17. Besides, the meditations are models of choice, chaste, and con- 
crete English diction. PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


HOMILETICS. By M. Reu. Translated by Albert Steinhaeuser. Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis, reprinted by arrangement with the 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio, from the edition of 1924. 1950. 
640 pages, 7142x5. $3.50. 

We welcome this reprint of Reu’s Homiletics. True, much has been 
printed since 1924, and a minimum library on the art of preaching should 
include a recent publication like Andrew Blackwood’s The Preparation of 
Sermons. The book is crowded with quotations from sermons, and many 
from the European literature will seem stylistically awkward and meager 
in suggestiveness. The preaching process is analyzed with a thoroughness 
so characteristic of Dr. Reu’s scholarliness that the inspiration of preaching 
may sometimes seem lost under the academic detail. Nevertheless the book 
remains essential for every Lutheran preacher. For its central thesis is 
driven by the emphases which we regard as typically Lutheran: the content 
of the sermon the message of God’s grace in Christ; the purpose of the 
sermon to edify the congregation, the body of Christ at that place. No 
other work, to our knowledge, so abundantly documents the process of 
preaching in and to the church, the congregation of Christians. It is this 
factor which makes the work so pertinent at the present moment, when 
the whole concept of the church is being thought through again and when 
pastors need especial stimulus for building the church through their 
ministry. “The present discussion has in view the sermon preached before 
a Christian congregation, not the missionary sermon nor the catechetical 
lecture — the congregational sermon as it takes its place in the framework 
of the Christian service and presupposes a Christian congregation” (p.9). 
Many preachers, however orthodox, feel themselves more at home with 
the instructing or the converting goals of preaching than they do with 
the edifying. Here is a corrective which can well come right after the 
Epistles of the New Testament in equipping the minister to preach to 
his parish. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


MINISTERIAL ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE. By Nolan B. Harmon. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York. 215 pages, 8x54. $2.50. 

The author states in the Introduction that this volume, which appeared 
first in 1928, has been “revised in answer to a demand that some of its 
statements and findings be brought up to date, that newer techniques and 
present-day methods of managing certain situations which were more 
prominent a generation ago be properly dealt with and that more detailed 
treatment be accorded certain situations in which a minister’s professional 
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service should be at its best.” The material is presented in ten chapters: 
I—The Christian Ministry; II— The Minister as a Man; III— The 
Minister as a Citizen; IV — Relation with Brother Ministers; V— The 
Pastoral Ministry; VI— Ministerial Churchmanship; VII — Conducting 
Public Worship; VIII — Funerals; IX — Marriages; X — Ministerial 
Dress. The value of the book is enhanced by the Appendix, in which the 
five formal codes, drawn up a score of years ago by five ecclesiastical 
groups, are printed in full. Frequent reference to these throughout the 
book adds strength to the opinions presented. The codes are those pre- 
pared by Congregational, Disciples, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Unitarian 
groups. It should also be noted that in preparing the revision, eighty-six 
carefully selected ministers from over the nation were given a comprehen- 
sive series of questions dealing with attitudes and situations which are 
puzzling to some clergymen. 

In this little volume we have an up-to-date manual on ministerial see 
and etiquette which every divinity student should study and practice and 
men in the ministry should occasionally read, lest they drift into habits 
unbecoming to them in their high calling. Etiquette is not a matter of 
merely knowing what is in good taste. The social graces are acquired by 
practice, which becomes habit. Men who are very able and persuasive 
preachers may be failures as pastors because of lack of proper ethics and 
etiquette. L. J. SIECK 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. A Historical Sketch. By S. L. 
Greenslade. S. C. M. Press, London, 1949? 128 pages. $1.25. 

What has the Church done for society in the two millennia of its 
existence? Was it aware of social problems? If so, did it grapple with 
them? If so, how? Specifically, what were some of the social problems 
which confronted the Church in the course of history? To these and 
related questions the author supplies answers by examining the record. 

Dr. Greenslade traces the record in the Early Church, the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and Reformation, and the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in England. His investigation is selective. Yet within the limited 
compass of his book he has amassed a sheer unbelievable wealth of data. 
These he presents by marshaling an endless array of illustrative materials 
which he points up with persuasive warmth. It is an honest and fair- 
minded survey. In focusing attention on the bright sides of historical 
Christianity, the author does not dim out the shadows. Yet, when one 
is through reading this brilliantly written volume, he is again overcome 
by the transcendent light of Christianity rather than by its shadows. The 
book is eminently timely and merits a wide circulation. 

PAUL M. BRETSCHER 

















